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THE WEEK. 


A CERTAIN atmosphere of secrecy seems to have 
been general the last few days. The Commission to 
inquire into the war deliberates in private. Mr. Asquith 
met his constituents at Tayport with closed doors, and 
hastened to repudiate an unofficial version of his speech 
which made him say that all the Liberal leaders were 
on the best of terms together. But Mr. Chamberlain’s 
performance at Birmingham is particularly irritating. 
He met the malcontents on Thursday, and though 
his own speech is published in detail, all the 
piquant details of the conference are withheld. It 
would obviously be much more interesting to know 
what Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘own people” had to say 
about his speech than to know what Mr. Chamberlain 
had to say about Pro-Boers and Little Englanders or 
Home Rulers. Mr. Chamberlain announced that the 
bill was open to amendment, but that the Government 
would not withdraw it. He devoted a good part of his 
speech to describing all the horrors which would 
follow if the Government were turned out, on which 
the Morning Leader well remarks that Birmingham 
cannot live perpetually on red herrings. 


¢ 


Tue attack upon the Education Bill loses nothing 
of its vigour as the meeting of Parliament approaches. 
Sir William Harcourt made a great speech at Ebbw 
Vale on Wednesday, and after reaffirming his loyalty 
to ‘the chosen leaders of the Liberal Party and its 
recognised and elected organisation,” and deprecating 
adjectives and distinctions in the Party, he passed on 
to a trenchant criticism of the Education Bill. He 
analysed the Government’s scheme to show how delu- 
sive is the pretence of ‘‘ public control,” pointing out 
that the County Council would not even appoint its own 
committee, and that the real control would rest with 
the managers, and he disposed of the ridiculous 
estimates which have been made of the cost of the 
Voluntary schools, showing that the true cost had been 
given by Sir Francis Powell at fifteen millions, ‘‘ for 
which sum of money the National Church claim to 
have bought the fee simple of the education of the 
people.” Mr. Asquith made a powerful speech against 
the bill last week in Scotland, insisting on the injustice 
it did to Nonconformists, and the inadequacy of the 
representation offered to public authorities. Sir Henry 
Fowler has also spoken against the bill. In addition 
to the speeches of the week there is a valuable discussion 
of the whole question in the brilliant article Mr. 
Birrell contributes to the Contemporary Review. Mr. 
Birrell exposes a fallacy which is very prevalent, the 
belief that out of pure love for education in the midst of 
general indifference the Established Church built schools 
and training colleges during the greater part of the cen- 
tury. The persons who give this account always forget 
to add that throughout that time the Established Church 
offered a strenuous obstruction to all the many efforts 
that were made to create a public system of education. 


Mr. BrrrReE.t’s own plan for the solution of the 


religious difficulty has, we need hardly say, our warmest 
support : 


“ Ascertain at regular stated intervals, say every three 
years, the wishes (if any) of the parents of the children 
actually attending all the public elementary schools of the 
country as to the religious instruction they wish their off- 
spring to receive, and having ascertained those wishes, let 
the want be supplied by voluntary effort at appointed hours. 
By this means the Church Catechism will find its way into 
the Board schools, and ‘ Board scheol Christianity’ can be 
taught, if asked for, in the hitherto privately managed de- 
nominational schools.” 


Perhaps the most formidable opposition to the bill is 
the adverse criticism of county councils and municipal 
bodies. The West Riding County Council, the 
Sheffield City Council, and the Bangor City Council 
have all adopted resolutions expressing their dis- 
approval. A letter on behalf of the Education Bill has 
been addressed by Cardinal Vaughan, as bitter an 
enemy as Ireland has, to Mr. John Redmond. It is 
not likely to influence the Irish members, and it has 
provoked a crushing reply from Mr. Davitt. 


Tue Uitlanders, about whose grievances we heard 
so much in the days before the war, are not content 
with the mere name of ‘‘ British citizen.” They venture 
still to have grievances. They forget that they fulfilled 
their function when they snatched the chestnuts out of 
the fire for the magnates of the Rand and the Chartered 
Press. They do not appreciate the benevolent despot- 
ism of Lord Milner and his ring of advisers. At a 
public meeting held in Johannesburg on Saturday, 
and attended by about 1,500 persons, it was resolved 
to form a political association, and the T7Zzmes 
correspondent is much alarmed. What do these 
people want? Mr. Lace, we are told, ‘‘ inveighed 
against the cession of Transvaal territory to Natal, 
and deprecated tinkering with the legislation, as was 
the case, heclaimed, with the gold law, until represen- 
tative government had been’ established.” Mr. 
Harry Solomon “ attacked the principle of the Native 
Labour Association with reference to the reduc- 
tion of the wages of natives, and carried the audience 
with him in denouncing Chinese labour.” But then we 
are told: ‘‘ Neither speech was of a high order. The 
parish pump politics were too prominent.” In fact, it 
would seem, the promoters of the meeting were Little 
Transvaalers, with a ‘‘ tendency to ignore wider Imperial 
interests.” It would much better suit the book of the 
magnates that such matters as taxation, the gold law, 
and labour legislation should be settled before repre- 
sentative government is introduced. But worse was to 
come. According to the Dazly Telegraph correspondent, 
‘Trouble developed over the proposal to appoint a 
Provisional Committee. The Labour party, which is 
carefully organised, objected to the composition of the 
committee as too capitalistic. The Labour 
party undoubtedly captured the position,” and the 
meeting was adjourned for reconsideration of this 
point. It will be remembered that the white mine 
workers recently formed a strong trade union to resist 
reductions in their wages. We are inclined to think 
that if the grant of representative institutions is long 
delayed a very dangerous situation will be created, 
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Tue report of the Military Court of Inquiry into 
the Remount Department must be classed amongst the 
humours of the war. Its general conclusion is that the 
department was excellently managed in times of peace, 
that as long as its operations were slow, and deliberate, 
and easy-going, nothing went very wrong, and that 
when the war broke out the Quarter - Master - 
General, after climbing up to the fourth-floor flat 
in Victoria - street, found the Inspector - General 
giving ‘‘his whole time” to the subject. The Quarter- 
master-General did not think the Inspector-General 
‘*a man of exceptional ability,” and perhaps that 
opinion is confirmed by an indulgent plea made on the 
Inspector-General’s behalf by the Court, which thought 
he had not done himself justice, and mentioned that 
‘‘instances of want of accuracy in his replies and of 
difficulty in grasping the gist of a question will be 
found in a study of his evidence.” Are those questions 
the only ones of which the gist was not grasped? 
There is general and very proper indignation that the 
promised inquiry into the war, of which the Govern- 
ment talked so loudly, is to be held with closed doors. 


‘* For the moment,” writes a correspondent who 
is travelling in the West of Ireland, ‘‘the policy of 
repression appears to have succeeded. Nationalist 
members of Parliament are being sentenced to hard 
labour; Mr. Haviland Burke, a descendant of the 
great orator, is herded with habitual criminals. Editors 
of Nationalist newspapers are either already sentenced 
to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
reporting speeches or resolutions, or are daily expect- 
ing a prosecution. Every report of a meeting has to be 
edited with the greatest care, anything which the in- 
genuity of a Crown lawyer or an Orange judge can 
construe as ‘ intimidation’ must be ruthlessly excised. 
‘Driving discontent below the surface’ then has 
obtained a temporary success. But the denial of the 
right of public meeting, open discussion, and a free 
Press will have, so an editor of a threatened paper tells 
me, its natural results. As the winter approaches 
secret conclaves will meet, the advocates of violence 
will prevail, and the old series of agrarian outrages 
will recommence. After that, when generosity can no 
longer command gratitude, the English Government 
may grant a large measure of land purchase.” 


“| HAVE driven over the Dillon and De Freyne 
estates,” our correspondent continues, ‘‘ and trust that 


I may never see a more melancholy country. Miles of 
reddish-brown bog are only varied by patches of grass 
or arable land and whitewashed, one-storey hovels in 
every stage of repair or decay. Yet some distinction 
exists ; at intervals on the Dillon estate one sees the 
beneficent work of the Congested Districts Board. 
New houses, still one-storeyed, of good stone with 
slate roofs are replacing the oldest huts. Still better, 
several large grazing farms are being split up into 
small holdings of ten to fifteen acres—t.e., twice 
the usual size, and of much ‘better land. Else- 
where one sees drainage works. On the De Freyne 
estate nothing of the kind is done. Much 
money, indeed, is being spent, every holding from 
which a tenant has been evicted is held by an emer- 
gency man, a surly, insolent person, and at least three 
constables, at a cost of about eight pounds a week, z.e., 
often more than a year’s rent. These evictions, too, 
seem to have been attended with unusual hardships. 
In one case a man was turned out just before he could 
reap his oats, on which he was depending for his rent 
money; in a second a widow was served with a writ 
within three months of paying a year’s rent; another 
widow had actually paid five years’ rent in just over a 
year. For some reason, which I cannot yet discover, 
Lord De Freyne had brought his actions in the High 





Court, which meant more than £40 in costs for every 
holding.” 


From tradition and custom, writes our Italian 
correspondent, the members of the House of Savoy 
do not participate personally and actively in the 
daily struggles of the home and foreign policy 
of their country, but their intervention is not 
lacking whenever they understand that they are the 
interpreters of the will of the nation, their action 
thus acquiring much more importance and a higher 
significance. The other day the Count of Turin, cousin 
of the King, speaking to his soldiers on the battlefield 
of Solferino, which in 1859 saw French and Italian 
blood flowing together to free the Peninsula from 
Austrian oppression, paid a tribute to the sister 
country, which had an echo throughout the neighbour- 
ing Republic, and served better than any diplomatic 
work to strengthen the friendship between the two 
countries. Almostat the same time his brother, the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, on board the man of war Liguria, visited 
the ports of Algiers, and was enthusiastically received by 
the French troops which he toasted, together with their 
great fatherland, and rejoiced at seeing the French 
colours decorated with medals won im that same Italian 
campaign of 1859 which inspired the Count of Turin. The 
Duke of the Abruzzi did not limit his visit to French 
ports, but extended it to those of Spain, of which 
country he is a citizen by birth, as he was born 
in the royal palace at Madrid, when his father was 
King there. From Barcelona to Cadiz there was 
a crescendo of ovations wherever he appeared. 


As we commented rather severely a few weeks 
ago on a report of a speech by Lord Minto, printed 
in the Daily Chronicle, we take the first opportunity 
of calling attention to a letter from Mr. Eliot, 
which appeared in the Zimes of Friday, October 3, 
showing that the account given by the Datly Chronicle's 
correspondent was inaccurate and misleading. The 
Daily Chronicle’s correspondent stated that Lord 
Minto’s declaration was directly opposed to Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s sentiments ; that politicians could not 
see how a conflict could be avoided between Lord Minto 
and the Ministry ; that it would surprise no one if Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s return should be followed imme- 
diately by a crisis and a general election, and that such 
an appeal would lead to a serious division, in which the 
French Canadians would be arrayed against the 
English provinces. All this was very alarming, and 
the Daily Chronicle ina leading article read Lord Minto 
a pretty homily on the duty of self-suppression in 
colonial Governors. The rebuke came with an odd 
flavour from a paper that has consistently argued, in 
discussing South Africa, that the more furiously 
partisan a Governor is the more does he show himself 
to be indispensable to the Empire. But the Daily 
Chronicle, in criticising Lord Minto’s ‘ injudicious 
speech,” strayed into the old habits and sentiments of 
Liberalism on which it has turned its back so scornfully 
for three years, and Liberals, not unnaturally, pointed 
the moral. It turns out from Mr. Eliot’s letter that 
Lord Minto’s reference to Imperial defence ended with 
a very proper caution against expecting too much from 
the colonies, and a most explicit acknowledgment of 
the danger of trying to force the colonies into any 
scheme of compulsory organisation. 


‘“‘Now I am sure you will believe me, gentlemen, when I 
say that no one hopes more sincerely than I do to see our 
magnificent colonial contingents again in the field if the 
trial of a great campaign again besets us; but the offer of 
those troops, the strength of those corps, must depend abso- 
lutely upon the public opinion and the sympathy of the 
colony to which they belong.” 


As for the sensational suggestion of a great racial crisis, 
Mr. Elliot, who was in Canada at the time, says that . 
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he never heard or read any comment on the speech 
which was not favourable. The Daz/y Chronicle has 
apparently made no allusion to Mr. Eliot’s letter. 


DuRiNG the summer it seemed quite certain that 
the financial and Customs agreement between Austria 
and Hungary would be renewed this autumn for 
another ten years. It appeared to have been arranged 
that this Ausgleich, as it is called, so unpopular in the 
Austrian Parliament, should be renewed on behalf of 
Austria by the Emperor. Such a use of the prerogative 
would undoubtedly have strained constitutional prin- 
ciples ; but the popularity of Francis Joseph might, 
and the respect in which he is held would, have pre- 
vented any serious outbreak of popular discontent. The 
Austrian Premier, however, was anxious to secure 
some slight amendment in the terms of the treaty, which 
is certainly unfavourable to Austria. In this he was 
successful, but the change has proved so unpopular in 
Hungary that Herr Koloman von Szell, the Hungarian 
Premier, has suddenly declared that his Government 
will not agree to the renewal of the Ausgleich unless 
the consent of the Austrian Parliament is obtained. 
On Wednesday the first sitting of the Hungarian Par- 
liament in the new and beautiful House which has 
just been built was a very stormy one. October 6 was 
the date of the hanging of thirteen Hungarian generals 
(at Arad, in 1849). An independent deputy, named 
Barabas, improved the occasion by making a passionate 
attack on the Austrian Emperor for not coming to open 
the House, and on the Hungarian Government for 
failing to attend the Kossuth festivities. 


THE coal strike in Pennsylvania has led to a very 
serious state of affairs. At the beginning of the week, 
in addition to the 3,000 troops already called out, 
Governor Stone has considered it necessary to issue an 
order calling out 7,000 more. According to the 
Governor, mob law reigns in seven counties of Penn- 
sylvania, and in those parts ‘‘ men who desire to work 
are beaten and driven off and their families threatened. 
Trains are delayed and stoned, and rails torn up, and 
the situation is daily becoming more serious.”” The 
troops have been scattered over the whole area in 
order to protect trains, property, and ‘ black-legs.”’ 
In reading this account, it is well to remember that it 
comes from a biassed source. The principle at issue in 
this contest is the central principle of Trade Unionism 
—the right of the Miners’ Union to recognition,and Mr. 
Burt, to whom a well-deserved compliment was paid 
in a public banquet last Tuesday, describes the 
American miners as the worst-paid labourers in the 
States. The coal in England has risen owing to 
the demand of New York. Meanwhile the strike 
of French miners has been spreading in the Nord, 
the Pas de Calais, the Loire, and at Carmaux. 
According to M. Basly, the number of strikers amounts 
to 70,000, two-thirds of the French miners. They 
demand a Io per cent. increase of wages. 


So far the Miners’ Union has refused to return 
to work at the request of President Roosevelt, who 
could only offer them a Commission to investigate the 
matters in dispute and promise to do all in his power 
to obtain a settlement in accordance with its report. 
The President of the Miners’ Union has replied that 
as no law exists through which President Roosevelt 
can enforce the findings of the Commission, his 
Union are not prepared to place themselves in the 
hands of masters who refused arbitration. It was 
stated in New York on Wednesday that at least 
300,000 tons of coal had been purchased from the United 
Kingdom. The sufferings of the working classes are 
severe, and the aldermen of New York have voted 
$100,000 for purchasing coal in the open market for 
the benefit of the poor. 


WE have before now been obliged to comment on 
the conduct of certain Generals who on their return to 
England have tried to recover the prestige they had lost 
on the battlefield by abusing and traducing an enemy 
they had not beaten. Lord Methuen’s case is particu- 
larly unpleasant. His military career in South Africa 
has not been exactly brilliant, and the very weight of 
his misfortunes has made his critics rather indulgent. 
Not that he was inactive. He destroyed Mrs. De la 
Rey’s home, and the force under his command made 
General De la Rey’s mother a prisoner and burnt her 
home to the ground. A few months later he met 
General De la Rey in battle, was signally defeated, and 
taken prisoner. Several of the Boers not unnaturally 
wanted De la Rey not to release a General who had 
treated the women so cruelly, and the protest was all 
the more reasonable because a Boer officer had just 
been tried by our officers for arson. General Dela Rey, 
with an unexampled clemency, released Lord Methuen, 
who came home, and on Tuesday made a speech about 
his merciful enemy which no English gentleman could 
read with composure. 


Let us set out three extracts. 


1. Extract from General De la Rey's report to his 
Government, December, 1go1 : 


“My own wife was ordered by Lord Methuen to leave 
her home and everything she possessed. She has been 
wandering about the country for over twelve months with 
six small children. My mother, an old woman of eighty- 
three, who has been a widow for nine years, has been 
carried away as a prisoner. All her cattle have been taken 
away and her house burnt. She has been removed to 
Klerksdorp.” 


2. Extract from Lord Roberts’s speech when Lord 
Methuen was a prisoner, March 11, 1902: 


“Of one thing I feel quite sure. Lord Methuen has on 
more than one occasion helped, and assisted, aud looked 
after General De la Rey’s wife and family ; and I am sure, 
from the desire to act in a humane and civilised manner 
which General De la Rey has shown throughout the war, 
that Lord Methuen will be taken good care of by him.” 


3. Extract from Lord Methuen’s speech, October 8, 
1902. Referring to General De la Rey and his two 
colleagues, he said : 

* Although he was anxious not to touch on politics, he was 
asked a few days ago if he would give support to Mr. 
Phipps’s munificent gift to the Boer Generals. His answer 
was one which, he believed, would appeal to every loyal 
mau in the Empire. He said: ‘Let the Boer Generals go 
back to South Africa, and let them give the money we will 
give to them to all classes of Boers, whether they have 
fought against us or whether they be loyalists, and | will 
undertake to say that the money bags in England will be 
open ; and they had better trust to our generosity than to the 
generosity of any foreigners.’ (Cheers.) The Boer Generals 
were well enough versed in Scripture to know the sorrow ot 
one traitor who took the money to buy a piece of land and 
the regrettab'e end to which he came. He knew that the 
words he had used would appear in the papers to-morrow ; 
but he did not think that anything he had said would be 
misunderstood, and it would not do anything but good for 
the soldiers of the Empire which he had fought for and 
which they loved.” 


The war has produced many odious and mean things, 
but there is something peculiarly complete and finished 
in the meanness of a discredited soldier, whose methods 
of devastation have been employed against old women, 
comparing to Judas a General whose wife he had 
evicted and by whom he had been beaten and most 
magnanimously released. 


WE print elsewhere an important article from an 
officer who took part in one of the devastating expedi- 
tions referred to in last week’s Speaker. We are glad 
to call attention to the fact that subscriptions to the 
Boer Generals’ Fund are payable to the ‘General 
Boer Relief Fund” at the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, 10, Clements-lane, Lombard-street, 
London, E.C. 
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MR. ASQUITH IN SCOTLAND. 


HE main political significance of Mr. Asquith’s 
speeches in Scotland during the last few days 
consists in what he had to say on two subjects—the 
future of South Africa and the future of the Liberal 
Party. On the first of these subjects he said two 
things that are important. He repudiated the argu- 
ment of the Vasly Chronicle that the conduct of the 
Boer Generals is inconsistent with their new status 
and their formal professions, and he stigmatised 
Lord “Milner's proposal to suspend the Constitu- 
tion of Cape Colony as ‘‘the most formidable danger 
which threatened to overshadow” the new social 
and political future of South Africa. This state- 
ment is direct and unqualified, and it is par- 
ticularly welcome from Mr. Asquith. It is very much 
to be hoped that the Rhodesians who are reviving all the 
artifices by which they made the war in order to mis- 
lead opinion here as to what is being done in South 
Africa, and to mislead opinion there as to what is being 
thought in England, will not stifle all the channels by 
which this declaration may reach Cape Colony. We 
are not surprised to see that one of the Cape Ministers 
has been obliged to’ protest in the House of Assembly 
against the malicious perversion of the facts 
which is the principal weapon in the arsenal of the 
chief Rhodesian paper in London. The Loyalists 
of South Africa know very well how intimate 
are the ties between Lord Milner and Mr. 
Asquith. They know that Mr. Asquith has placed an 
implicit confidence in Lord Milner’s judgment, and has 
paid him many a glowing compliment in public. They 
know how much they owe to Mr. Asquith’s effort to 
maintain an uneasy equilibrium between Liberalism and 
friendship. It is well that they should learn that Mr. 
Asquith has applied the strongest of all possible terms 
of condemnation to a policy by which Lord Milner’s 
credit and reputation must stand or fall. All the lesser 
characters in the suspensionist movement are elbowed 
into the background by the conspicuous figure of Lord 
Milner, who has gone out of his way to repeat once 
again his belief that he was right and Mr. Chamber- 
lain was wrong. It is of Lord Milner’s policy that 
Mr. Asquith has said, not that it was doubtful, 
not that it was risky, not that it was merely 
dangerous, but that of all the dangers which 
threatened the future of South Africa this was the most 
formidable. The Constitutional party in South Africa 
will rejoice in this resounding rebuke to Lord Milner, 
and we welcome it as the first sign of the breaking down 
of that tightly drawn cordon of personal fidelities, 
sheltering from all criticism a Civil servant who had 
degenerated into a reckless partisan, which has been 
so fatal to public liberty. 

What Mr. Asquith had to say on the future of the 
Liberal Party was much less clear and emphatic. He 
says there is a great opportunity for the Liberal Party, 
that it would be treason to our convictions and traditions 
to let it slip, that we ought to spend our time not in 
scrutinising one another’s orthodoxy, but in the work 
of propaganda and conversion, and that he hoped all 
Liberals would try to help one another. All this is 
unexceptionable and welcome; the only difficulty 


is to reconcile it with Mr. Asquith’s own conduct, 
and unfortunately all the smiling and cordial phrases 
in the world will not dissolve the hard realities of the 
situation. What is it the ordinary Liberal sees when 
he turns to the Liberal Party which is offered this 
great opportunity? He sees a party with elected 
leaders, with whips, with headquarters, with agents, 
with candidates. But he sees, too, the Liberal League 
with self-appointed leaders, with Parliamentary secre- 


taries, with headquarters, with agents, and with can-— 


didates. He watches Mr. Asquith accumulating an 
impressive -array of medical images to describe what 
he regards as the malady of the Liberal Party—hypo- 
chondria, over-indulgence, always feeling its own pulse 
and examining its tongue in the looking-glass. Are we 
to spend these critical hours, he is asked, in jangling 
and wrangling among ourselves? All this is very much 
to his own temper, but his difficulty is to understand 
how this object of unity is to be reached by creating, in 
the language of the Dundee Advertiser, the machinery 
of a new organisation for hardening differences and 
pressing them further in and further afield. Mr. Asquith 
helped to elect and to re-elect the present Leader of the 
Opposition, but all his energies were directed during 
the autumn and winter of 1901, when that Leader was 
facing the most unscrupulous attacks that any public 
man has had to face in this generation, to showing that 
some Liberals disagreed-with their Leader, and the 
pressing work of conversion and propaganda was 
forgotten. All this was scarcely conceived in the 
spirit of Mr. Asquith’s speech at Tayport, but the next 
step was still more serious. Mr. Asquith suddenly 
became vice-president of a league of which the president 
was the only manin politics who had “ definitely separated ” 
himself from the Leader to whom Mr. Asquith had 
twice promised his loyalty in the House of Commons. 
Is it surprising that the party, of which Mr. Asquith 
was one of the leaders, began to feel its pulse, and 
examine its tongue, and take its temperature? All 
this, we shall be told, is over, and Mr. Asquith wants the 
Liberal Party to remember it only as a bad dream. 
Unfortunately for the convalescence of the party, it is 
anything but over, and Mr. Asquith’s organisation is 
vigorously at work. At what ? Converting, propaganda? 
Not at all; all its energies are spent in just the 
processes Mr. Asquith deprecates. Lord Rosebery, 
as the president, gave the official version of its 
functions last July, and it is well to recall what he said 
on the subject: 


‘* You remember last year the courageous stand made by 
Mr. Asquith, Sir E. Grey, Mr. Haldane, and Sir H. Fowler, 
with others, to withstand a doctrine which they believed 
struck a mortal blow at the efficiency and reputation of the 
meen ge of the Liberal Party. As time went on it was 
1oped some arrangement might be arrived at by which, 
without any organisation, these opinions might be re- 
spected and might permeate the Liberal Party. But that 
hope was abandoned after the speech at Leicester, and it 
became evident to all who saw clearly the signs of the times 
that, allied as the Liberal organisation of the country was 
to Liberal officialism at headquarters, if no organisation 
was supplied which could protect and concentrate the forces 
of Liberal Imperialism we should perish in an isolated 
manner, that the heads of the party might be seen every 
now and then bobbing up and down in the political whirl- 
pool, but that as a party they would be doomed to extinc- 
tion. We therefore formed the Liberal League as a rallying 
point and as a protection for those who share our principles, 
and until those principles prevail the Liberal League must 
continue to exist. 


Nothing could be more explicit than this language. 
The ‘‘ courageous stand” was made against Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s denunciations of farm-burning 
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and public hangings, and Lord Rosebery expressly 
declares thatthe Liberal League exists not to convert the 
country to Liberalism, but to *‘ protect and concentrate 
the forces of Liberal Imperialism.” Quite consis- 
tently with this view, Lord Rosebery refused in the 
most emphatic manner to have any relations with 
the representative Liberal organisation of Scot- 
land. He refused, again, to address a meeting 
called by the Liberal Associations of Edinburgh. 
The Liberal League is his organisation, and he will have 
no part or lot in any organisation that recognises the 
chosen leaders of the Party. Mr. Asquith, who talks 
of the fatal habits of suspicion and scrutinising one 
another’s orthodoxy and the need for unity and action, 
is the vice-president of a league which, on Lord Rose- 
bery’s showing, disputes even the patriotism of the 
Liberal Leader, and announces that it will remain 
as the militant organisation of Liberal Imperialism 
until the Liberal Party is brought to capitulate. 
That happy day is to be hastened, as one of the Leaguers 
admits, by drawing off all the rich men who are 
Liberals in order to give the League the mastery of an 
impoverished party. These are the disagreeable facts of 
the situation, and they are not got rid of by all the 
metaphors of morbid pathology. Does Mr. Asquith 
suppose that Sir Robert Reid and Mr. Thomas Shaw, 
men whose great and disinterested services to Liberal- 
ism will nowhere be questioned, are any less anxious 
than he is for Liberalism to seize its opportunity? The 
difference is that they do not believe that opportunity 
is to be seized by disowning tried leaders and principles, 
and by lending themselves to a social cabal, which, 
as the Dundee Advertiser shows in an admirable article, 
is spreading confusion in the constituencies and is 
doing its best to distract and bewilder all the energies 
of the Liberal Opposition. 





MR. COURTNEY ON INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION. 


T a time when professed economists are occupied 
with subtle analyses of abstract conceptions, 
with the development of minute exceptions to general 
laws, or with the defence of popular fallacies and 
Governmental errors, a man of recognised authority 
can find no better topic than the code of reasoning 
drawn up by Adam Smith, as he can assuredly find no 
better audience than among the cool and hard-headed 
citizens of Edinburgh. The Young Scots, who repre- 
sent perhaps the most hopeful movement in our 
political life, were happy in their choice of Mr. Leonard 
Courtney ; and Mr. Courtney on his part was happy in 
choosing in his inaugural address to elucidate the 
Free Trade principles upon which the great fabric of our 
commercial prosperity has been built up. 

The public mind—or what we are pleased to call 
the public mind—has of late years been an easy prey 
to ignorant alarms. The British manufacturer is sup- 
posed to be exposed to new perils. He is asked, as Mr. 
Courtney puts it, ‘‘to put aside old beliefs and tradi- 
tions,’ to regard his foreign competitors as enemies 
who are trying to rob him. He is advised, as he values 


his business and his income, ‘‘to meet new dangers 
with new weapons, to confront closed markets with 
closed markets, and to anticipate others if 
are bent upon seizing fields where new markets 
might be developed.” He must see that his Govern- 
ment is ready ‘‘ by force to uphold what it has got 
and to protect what it can seize.” We do not believe 
there has ever been a moment in the life of this com- 
mercial nation when it was not terrified by the 
‘*dangers” of competition. In the early forties Mr. 
Cobden and his friends were impressed by the inroads 
which the manufacturers of Saxony and Silesia were 
making into the continental markets of the Lancashire 
cotton trade. They believed that these markets would 
continually dwindle unless the cost of production could 
be reduced. Under the protective system, which then 
prevailed, the price of food and of raw material was 
artificially raised. Mr. Cobden and his friends there- 
fore proposed that the ‘‘ protective” system should be 
abolished, in order that the British manufacturer 
might be able to sell his products cheaper 
and so compete successfully in the world’s market. 
Mr. Cobden and his friends were successful. They 
introduced a new principle into the fiscal policy of 
Great Britain ; and this new principle (called by Mr. 
Courtney “‘ the old principle’’) was ‘‘ that in freedom, 
in liberty of action, in allowing all our manufacturers 
and traders to follow what they believe to be the best 
course, we shall find the best security for the welfare of 
the community as a whole and for the welfare of all 
the communities of the world considered together.” For 
fifty years Free Trade has been maintained inthis country, 
and those fifty years have seen, aseveryone knows, amost 
extraordinary improvement in the condition of the 
working classes and a gigantic expansion in British 
manufactures. But though the principle has been 
maintained it has not been unchallenged, and during 
the last three years the enormous expenditure on wars 
and armaments has served as a pretext to a Conserva- 
tive Government for several direct or indirect encroach- 
ments upon the principle. 

But Mr. Courtney chose to deal mainly with the 
theoretical arguments which have been advanced on 
behalf of protective tarifis. The first is only 
applicable to young colonies. It is beneficial, say 
some economists—and they appeal to the authority 
of John Stuart Mill—for such a State to impose 
temporarily certain duties (injurious indeed to the 
consumers) so as to foster its incipient industries. Mr. 
Mill’s half-hearted advice has been accepted and tried 
in almost every one of our colonies, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that the injury done to the whole 
community has in no case been compensated for by the 
advantage conferred upon a few manufacturers. Mr. 
Courtney well observed that the theory not only implies 
distrust of the speculative activity of colonials, but 
ignores the fact that manufactures will, if left alone, 
spring up at the proper time without fiscal 
aid. Thus in the largest and richest Free Trade 
area of modern times, the United States of 
America, manufacturing industry was originally con- 
fined to the New England States, but during the 
last thirty years manufactures have sprung up in the 
north and west and south. Their expansion is too well 
known to require detailed illustration. But we will 
give a single example from the history of the last ten 
years. In 1890, 1,780,000 bales of cotton were retained 
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for manufacturing purposes by the Northern mills and 
545,000 bales by the Southern mills. In the year 1900, 
2,047,000 bales were retained by the northern mills 
and 1,597,000 bales by the Southern mills. This is an ex- 
cellent example of what is meant by the ‘‘ dangers” of 
competition. The Northern manufactures increase 
slowly ; they produced more cotton goods at the end 
than at the beginning of the decade. But the South- 
erners, though unprctected—for by the Constitution 
of the United States no State may protect itself 
against any other State—went ahead at a far more 
rapid pace. 

The second of the two theoretical arguments in 
favour of Protection with which Mr. Courtney dealt 
is ‘* that a great State ought not to be dependent upon 
other States ; that it should, in some more or less 
thorough fashion, be self-subsistent.”” This is a moral 
or political rather than an economic argument—a 
vision which has proved attractive to many honest 
minds. Mr. Courtney had little difficulty in showing 
that the true ideal of human progress is in absolute 
contradiction to this theory. As civilisation and wealth 
grow, as the means of communication by land and 
sea improve, Nature herself imperatively calls for a 
closer and closer interdependence of nations. As for 
this United Kingdom of ours, it is much too late to 
think of self-subsistence. ‘‘If we are going to bea 


self-subsistent nation, we must begin by cutting our 
population down to 25 millions.” 

Let us hope that Mr. Courtney’s powerful argu- 
ments will be echoed in many parts of the country. We 
are glad to see that in his speech at Leven Mr. Asquith 
reinforced them, and pointed out what is perhaps the 


simplest and most convincing of all, namely, that 
the more we import the more we must export. 
The parrot cry of ruin which rises up from so many 
empty-headed journals, with every increase of importa- 
tions into this country, would only excite laughter and 
ridicule if the average man could be made to under- 
stand this simple proposition. It makes no difference 
to the wealth of England whether an Englishman buys 
for himself English or Swedish matches. If he buys 
Swedish, some commodity of equal value must leave 
this island in exchange. 





THE MUNICIPAL CAMPAIGN. 


J] N ordinary years the municipal elections are fought 
[ out on purely local questions, with the aid of the 
party organisations; the labour organisations often 
intervene, and often an independent candidate stands 
on his own merits. But this year, thanks to the action 
of the Government, a general element of controversy 
has been introduced, andin a great number of municipal 
boroughs Liberal and Labour candidates will stand 
not so much for some disputed point of local 
politics but against the principle of the new Education 
Bill. The Conservative candidates, on the other hand, 
will be associated with the designs of the Anglican 
Church. Last week an important manifesto was 
issued to the burgesses, and signed by the secretaries 





of the Trades Unions Congress and of the National 
Free Church Council. Those two powerful bodies are 
entirely agreed in opposing the destruction of School 
Boards as well as in upholding the great principle that 
local representation must go hand-in-hand with local 
taxation. The manifesto has now been followed up 
by a series of five questions which will be put to 
candidates for municipal honours, in order that the 
opposition to the Education Bill may be pressed to its 
logical conclusions. The questions are as follows : 

1. If elected, will you vote for a resolution asking 
the Government to withdraw the Education Bill ? 

2. Will you vote against the granting of public 
money, whether from rates or taxes, to any school not 
under the complete control and management of repre- 
sentatives of the public ? 

3. Will you vote for the abolition of all sectarian 
tests for teachers ? 

4. I€ the bill is passed will you use all your influ- 
ence to discourage denominational teaching at the 
public expense during school hours in schools supported 
by public money ? 

5. If the bill is passed will you support the demand 
that all members of the education committee shall be 
selected by the council (whether from inside or outside) 
and that no member of the committee shall be appointed 
on the ground of his religious opinions ? 

The last of these questions has reference to Clause 
12 of the bill, which has not yet been considered in 
the House of Commons. That clause provides that 
every council shall act through an education com- 
mittee, which committee is to be consiituted ‘in 
accordance with a scheme made by the council 
and approved by the Board of Education.” 
Every such scheme ‘‘ shall provide for the appointment 
by the council, on the nomination where it appears 
desirable of other bodies, of persons of experience in 
education, and of persons acquainted with the needs 
of the various kinds of schools in the area for which 
the council acts.” The object of this, no doubt, is to 
provide by a clumsy back-door process for the intro- 
duction of clerical influences into the council. Under 
the present School Board system the legitimate interests 
of religious minorities are admirably safeguarded by 
the cumulative vote. That system is now about to be 
violently disturbed and destroyed. If the Government 
is successful in its destructive work, the efforts of 
reformers will naturally and properly be directed to 
making the education committee directly responsible 
to the council and to preventing the introduction of a 
non-elective element. The second, third, and fourth 
questions point to the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of the Act. We showed long ago 
in these columns that a resolute and determined 
council might take a very strong stand upon the finan- 
cial clauses of the bill. County and borough councils 
will be quite justified in refusing to support privately 
managed schools out of the rates, and it will not be at 
all easy to compel them by mandamus or otherwise to 
do so. The authority which holds the purse, and is 
acting on a well-recognised principle of local govern- 
ment, will obviously be able to bring tremendous pres- 
sure to bear upon private managers of the so-called 
Voluntary schools. It is the duty of the local educa- 
tion authority ‘to keep efficient” all elementary 
schools in the area, and for that purpose they have 
power to inspect the schools and to audit their 
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accounts. Now that the public mind has been impressed 
with the evils of tests and religious intolerance, espe- 
cially in country parishes, there is a good chance that 
in some places the very vagueness of the bill may lead 
directly to the dissolution of Voluntary schools. Then, 
indeed, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson so wittily put it the 
other day, acry will go up from many a country rec- 
tory, ‘‘Oh, why, oh, why, were we not content to let 
sleeping dogs lie?” 


CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 


VII.—Mr. HALpane. 


R. HALDANE has recently addressed Mr. 
M Balfour in terms of praise which reveal the 
intellectual sympathy that so often unites men of 
different parties and kindred minds. ‘‘ Tout philosophe 
renferme un sceptique,” and the zsthetic indifference of 
Mr. Balfour’s outlook on life closely corresponds to 
Mr. Haldane’s pleasantly cynical contemplation of it. 
Events, indeed, have given both these metaphysicians 
a rude shaking. Mr. Balfour, dabbling in primitive 
culture as applied to the English people, has come 
suddenly upon a robust and warlike tribe, hitherto 
unknown to him, declaring with menaces that its 
education shall not be dictated by Cardinal Vaughan 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Haldane 
has suffered a similar shock, which has reduced even 
Lord Rosebery to phraselessness, and has given the 
cult of ‘* efficiency ” a somewhat unpractical air. So 
much is Mr. Haldane out of tune with his party that 
the MWestminsler Gazelle, in a momentary lapse from 
elegance, has been moved to refer to him asa ‘ back 
number.” The term conveys no reproach to a philo- 
sopher, and Mr. Haldane, who is of a forgiving nature, 
will not resent it. Nevertheless, its useis a sign that the 
entire Imperialist movement, with its policy of personal 
schism, its war on the ideals of Liberalism, its purely 
materialist basis, has already begun to losetouch with the 
average Liberal view. Imperialism on Mr. Haldane’s 
lines has never been, and in the nature of things cannot 
be, a fighting force in the party of Mr. Gladstone ; its 
method has been one of suggestion and permeation. 
Now, when powerful and imperious currents have 
begun to run in the old channels, it no longer pretends 
to be in the main stream, and retires to contemplative 
and somewhat fugitive eddies. 

Mr. Haldane’s comfortable presence reflects not 
only the amiability of his own character, but the 
movement which he has shepherded with such inces- 
sant care. Physically he might have sat for Browning’s 
Bishop Blougram, and his smiling face and ample 


figure, habited in the garb of the most pic- 
turesque of Churches, would have adorned 
an eighteenth century gathering of wits and 
casuists. 


But though theology (of a kind) might 
well have claimed him as its own his place in a 
democratic party is hard to seek. He has varied accom- 
plishments. Heis the Amphitryon of a party which has 
much to do with entertainment. Heis a notable lawyer. 
He has published an interesting—not perhaps a com- 
pletely successful—translation of Schopenhauer’s im- 
mortal work. In the lobby of the House of Commons 
he pursues, with a keen sense of personal enjoyment, 
an infinitely complicated series of manceuvres for the 
undermining of the Liberal leadership and the substitu- 
tion for existing Liberalism of Lord Rosebery and a 








party indistinguishable in ideas and policy from that 


now in power. He works unweariedly and sufferingly at 
clubs and committees of clubs where some forwarding 
can be applied to this eccentric purpose. He has been 
the close associate of Lord Milner in his destruction of 
Liberal ideas of colonial government, and has been in 
some measure the ample social base on which that 
gentleman’s influence on the minds of Liberals of an 
Imperialist stamp has been built up. And, after infi- 
nite counsels and colloguings, it has come to this—that 
he has left his Leader at variance with average party 
sentiment, and still more out of touch with the moving 
and developing forces in our midst; with labour and 
its struggles ; with the new stir in national and inter- 
national politics; with humanitarianism, so closely 
linked with the old Radical creed; and, above all, with 
the idealist movement, the only possible forerunner of 
political and social reform. The effect may not have been 
intended, for, to take an example, Mr. Haldane has 
personally a genuine interest in such measures as the 
mitigation of our prison system. But the fact is that 
the Imperialists have taken no account of ethical forces, 
and they have suffered for their neglect. They did not 
even trouble themselves to apply to the South African 
problem the two tests which the creed of Liberalism 
furnished ready to their hand—the doctrine of respect 
for the rights of a nation—rights indubitably won in 
the case of the two Dutch States-—and the doctrine that 
force was not a thing to be thrust rudely into the fabric 
of our colonial development. Mr. Haldane, as the chief 
thinker of this school, must bear the blame for its 
moral feebleness and its intellectual indifference. 

The truth is that with the Imperialist school, as 
managed by Mr. Haldane, politics has become a 
pursuit of the merely popular and plausible, conducted 
in the interest of a close set of personal intricacies. 
For this reason it is right to call it a cabal, for there 
has never been breathed through it any healthy popular 
or national influence ; half-a-dozen dining tables, a 
score or so of great week-end entertainers, complete 
the circle of its real activities. It has, therefore, always 
been timid, thoroughly reflecting City and capitalist 
influence all through the South African affair, deter- 
mined to keep the party programme on the least 
enterprising and most ‘‘ moderate” lines, and ready, 
quietly and ostentatiously, to shed the Radical 
element in Liberalism. It is hard to see how 
men of the world like Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Haldane can have made so deep a_ miscalculation. 
They might at least have taken a lesson from 
Mr. Gladstone’s constant habit of using his Left 
Wing for the ‘‘cutting-out” work of his cam- 
paign, while he himself chose the point of attack. 
In Mr. Haldane’s party there is no Left Wing, unless 
Mr. Sidney Webb represents it in his simple and sedu- 
lous person. It is a mere roofing for Superior Talent, a 
desirable shelter for what the American would call 
office-seeking and we call Cabinet-making. For 
the first time for many years a number of men have 
practically offered themselves for the public service, 
not so much on the ground of their profession of 
distinct principles of public conduct, but as politicians of 
superior talent, energy, or command of popular favour. 

Mr. Haldane, like Lord Rosebery, is a warm advo- 
cate of ‘ efficiency,” by which, so far as I can gather, 
he means precisely the same thing as the 77mes and the 
man in the first-class carriage mean when they plead 
for a stronger navy, a larger army, more universities, 
or any other item of value in the competitive war with 
our industrial and political rivals. His German sym- 
pathies and attractions incline him largely to admira- 
tion of Prussian models, which overlay the greater and 
freer German traditions of the past. But, like all 


members of the Materialist school in politics, Mr. 
Haldane seems to me to conceive Aristotle’s “ activity 
of soul” as akin to the movements of the squirrel in his 
cage. 


Human progress, however, is not mere beating 
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of the wires of our earthly environment ; it is upwards, 
towards higher planes of energy. The British nation 
will never become an army of well-drilled ‘‘ efficients,” 
and if it did, it would insensibly lose the qualities that 
have given it its character and interest, its place in the 
world. <A keener intellectual habit it undoubtedly 
wants ; but its true strength is moral strength, and 
when that goes all may go. Mr. Haldane’s delusion 
is that he is supplying an alternative to the Govern- 
ment, and all its works, when in truth he is a part of 
the reaction, and draws all his characteristic ideas from 
it, while he subtracts from Liberalism its enthusiasm 
and its power of resisting the tendencies of purely class 
government. He pursues his plan with a certain good- 
humoured tenacity which marks him out a figure of signi- 
ficance, threading his way, in mask and domino, the 
most agreeable of stage conspirators, through the mere 
commonplaces of our Parliamentary life. But his more 
idealist associates, men of the type of Mr. Robson, fall 
away from him, and feel increasingly the need of asso- 
ciation with the general body of Liberal feeling and 
opinion. Others, again, less exacting, will find their 
way to ‘‘efficiency” through the traditional Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent of Jobs. But even when Mr. Haldane’s 
movement comes to an end, Mr. Haldane himself will 
remain an example of a man of varied accomplishment, 
who yet lacked the one thing néedful. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 





A VISIT TO THE DE FREYNE ESTATE. 


HAVE driven to-day right through and across the De 

Freyne estate from end to end. We—the local 
U.LL. organiser and myself—started from Ballaghadereen 
on market day, leaving the main street of the village full 
of pigs and policemen, As we cleared the village our es- 
cort, two policemen mounted on bicycles, swung into sight. 
It was my first experience of an escort, and rather flatter- 
ing, but of course they were following the Leaguer, and 
not me. The poor men had more than eight hours of it, 
often over execrable tracks. Our first visit was to an 
evicted tenant, a widow. She showed me her last receipt. 
It ran: “Wid. Cath. Drury, one year’s rent due March 1, 
1900. Received August 24, 1901.” About the middle of 
December, 7.¢., less than four months after paying a year’s 
rent, she was served with a writ for another year’s rent. 
This being a High Court affair costs were prohibitive-— 
#42—and she was evicted on August 13. Her hut— 
no house on the De Freyne estate deserves a better name 
——a tumbledown, one-storied shed, is now occupied by three 
policemen and an emergency man, costing altogether 
about £7 a week, i.¢., a half year’s rent of the holding. 
At the same place we met the old woman whom Judge 
O’Connor Morris sentenced yesterday to a fortnight’s im- 
prisonment. She was in good spirits, but rather upset by 
her journey to Athlone ; it was her first railway journey. 
Then we went on to another evicted tenant’s, a more 
serious case. His rent was £5 18s., and he owed some 
arrears, but he had one acre of oats and another of pota- 
toes. He had bought the seeds for those oats, and spent 
much time and labour on them; had he been permitted 
to stay and reap them he could have paid both rent and 
arrears. It so happened that I actually saw the oats being 
carried by Lord de Freyne’s men, and later we passed 
his carts, guarded by two constables with carbines, coming 
to fetch them to his lordship’s barn. This tenant was a 
very respectable looking middle-aged man, whose father 
had lived on the same farm before him. Hitherto he had 
paid the rent by the help of his children in America, but 


that source had now failed. His sense of personal injury 
was obviously acute, the sight of his oats carried off in- 
creased it. He was quite convinced that Lord de Freyne 
had evicted him in, August in order to appropriate his oats 
in October. Then we continued our journey, stopping 
now and then at a hut. At intervals children, bare-legged 
and towzled, collected to cheer the Leaguer, changing to 
shrill derision as our policemen passed them. 

But what does this De Freyne estate look like ? I 
can hardly hope to describe it adequately. As I saw it 
yesterday under a leaden sky it struck me as the most 
desolate, heart-breaking spot. Imagine acres and acres 
of brownish .bog, cut up by long ditches of black water. 
At intervals the surface has been cut away three or four 
feet down to make peat. This is the first step towards 
cultivation. ‘Then grass begins to grow—a coarse herbage 
half choked with weeds. Where the land rises into slight 
hills the soil is firmer and the grass looks healthy, but 
remains scanty. Hardly anywhere, except in the land- 
lord’s “demesne,” do you see a patch of ground which an 
English dairy farmer would look at. I sampled a rood 
of oats, but would not have taken them at a gift ; mangolds 
alone seemed to flourish in the soft spongy soil. And yet 
this bogland—treclaimed or primeval—brings in Lord de 
Freyne about £1 an acre. He has spent no money on it, 
built no houses, dug no drains, erected no fences ; and in 
its uncleared state the ground was good for nothing except 
peat and wild duck. 


To-day, by a fortunate accident, I read in an Irish 
Tory paper the Daily Chronicle’s article, “ Disaffected 
Ireland.” It is a clever cynical defence of the landlord, 
an ingenious plea for the alien capitalist such as one ex- 
pects from Rhodesian Liberals. The writer insinuates, 
wisely declining to assert, that the usual rent is 
only 15s. a year. Were that so the De Freyne estate, with 
its £14,000 rental, would have 19,000 tenants. There 
are only about 3,000. Some of these indeed are mere 
“migratory labourers,” as the Plunkett report calls them, 
or stone breakers, with just a bit of allotment beside their 
huts; and these people really dont count in the present 
struggle. The average holding is about six acres, with a 
rent of £5 or £6. As for his statement that the rents 
“can be paid,” his own observations further on about “ an 
absentee tenantry” provide the answer. “ Most of the 
able-bodied tenants spend a large part of the year as field 
hands and harvestmen in England ”—earning their rent. 
“The present rents are judicial ones.” Yes, but not just 
ones ; they cannot be paid out of the land. 

I now come to the specific allegations about the 
League organiser, Mr. Denis Johnston. “From about 
August of last year,” says the Chronicle, “he was at work 
on the feelings of the tenants. It took this gentleman 
some three months to persuade them.” Mr. Johnston 
authorises me to say that he was not on the estate at all 
in August or September or October. He never visited a 
tenant until the end of November. “Denis had said that 
they would be bound to get it (their reduction), or the 
League would know why.” He never said anything of the 
scrt. “Then Mr. Dillon was fetched. . . . meeting 
on November 17.” Mr. Dillon came to thé Frenchpark 
meeting because he had promised months before to do 
so, and before the trouble began. 





Now as to the allegations about the Defence Fund. 
“ Johnston or another goes up and down the estate collect- 
ing money from the tenants.” He never collected or handled 
during collection a single penny of the tenants’ money ; 
nor has the League, and the money he now distributes is 
furnished by the Tenants’ Trustees—Mr. Webb and Mr. 
Fitzgibbon—and is almost entirely subscribed by outsiders. 
As to other allegations—tenants saw and consulted Mr. 
Kilbride, no money was collected for defences which were 
never undertaken. The extravagant costs were entirely 
due to Lord de Freyne’s conduct in taking actions into the 
High Court instead of the County Court. How could he 
expect Widow Drury to pay £42 oi costs ? 

A. 
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THE 


NEGLECT OF MODERN HISTORY AND 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AT THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


all ages, and under all forms of government, 

whenever men have thought about the problems 
of education they have recognised that one of its chief 
aims should be to produce ‘“‘ profitable members of the 
Commonwealth.” No doubt much difference of opinion 
will alwayS exist as to what particular combination of 
qualities constitutes a ‘‘ profitable member.” But if 
we leave out of sight the moral qualifications, essential 
though they be, and limit ourselves to a consideration 
of the mental equipment that is necessary, most men 
would probably agree that, in an ideal state, every 
citizen would be trained to have some undetstanding 
of the questions, social and political, which are likely 
to confront him; some knowledge of their growth 
and history, and some acquaintance with the views 
of great thinkers on these and kindred subjects. 
It is true that, in a democracy like ours, it is im- 
possible to realise such an ideal. But we should 
naturally expect that the well-to-do classes who 
can afford to spend time and money on education, and 
whose children are destined to exercise a powerful 
influence on public opinion, in the Press, in the pulpit, 
on the platform, or merely in virtue of their social 
position, should keep the claims of citizenship in view. 
No sensible parent would wish his son to enter upon 
life with cut-and-dried formule for solving all 
difficulties ; but he may reasonably expect him to be 
familiar at least with the rudiments of the problems 
with which he will have to deal, and trained to 
approach big questions with an inquiring and not 
hopelessly biased mind. Some such training is 
especially necessary in England, because our national 
system of education, by keeping the classes rigorously 
apart, and forcing boys to associate only with their 
social equals, renders them liable to grow up with a 
narrow and selfish outlook on life. 

Now, the public schools have been encouraged of 
recent years to consider themselves as the homes and 
centres of good citizenship. Preachers in the school 
pulpit and statesmen on the school platform have been 
hammering the idea into young heads. There is hardly 
a school of any distinction whose boys have not been 
invited to see in their particular playground the corner- 
stone of a mighty fabric, and to believe that when they 
take their pleasure and shed their superfluous flesh upon 
it they are in some myster‘ous but special way building 
up an empire. It is not unreasonable then to inquire 
how far the public schools really are fitting their sons 
intellectually for the duties of citizenship, and putting 
them in the way of grappling with the problems that 
will confront them as voters or otherwise. 

Any careful observer, who has studied the poli- 
tical moods. and opinions of the middle classes in 
this country during the past few years, can hardly 
have failed to notice two obviously decisive influ- 
ences—an ignorance of modern history, and a want 
of imagination. For both of these defects the 
public schools must bear their full share of blame. 
For modern history does not enter, in any real 
sense, into the curriculum of our secondary schools. 
Many of the most brilliant scholars of their day, who 
are deep in the lore of Roman and Greek constitu- 
tional history, leave college without an idea as to 
why 1848 is an important date, or how the German 
States tecame united ; while Kossuth, Cavour, Metter- 
nich, and Gambetta are little more than empty names 
to them. And this ignorance of the elementary factors 
of the problem makes it impossible for most men to 
follow the course of European politics, or to have any 
intelligent understanding of continental thought and 
feeling. 





To the average public-school and university man 
the foreign intelligence in his daily paper is of less 
interest than the county cricket ; and though events 
of far-reaching importance may be happening almost 
under his eyes, he is in the dark as to their significence. 
In fact, he is in a position analogous to that of a whist 
player, who should be called in to play the last two tricks 
of a game without knowing what cards were out and 
what were trumps. 

Nor is this ignorance confined to European his- 
tory. It may be doubted whether any other nation 
teaches its own history so little, and so badly. Men 
have held strong views on the inevitability of the late 
war on no more solid grounds than a hazy idea of 
what happened at Majuba, and a hasty glance through 
the ‘‘ Transvaal from Within,” without even realising 
that there was another side to the question which at 
least demanded a fair consideration. Scholars have 
taken far less pains to arrive at truth in matters that 
concerned the honour of their country than they 
habitually employ in considering a doubtful text or a 
disputed incident in the Punic wars. It has been 
common to hear educated men argue that the 
whole question of the war lies in the region of the 
unknowable, and they have assumed towards it the 
attitude of the pure scholar towards chemistry. And 
it is this failure on the part of educated men to realise 
that South Africa has a history which is within their 
grasp, this want of familiarity with the very alphabet 
of the subject which has made so many of our country- 
men the easy dupes of interested journals, and has led 
them to mistake ignorance for patriotism, and the crude 
caricatures of Rudyard Kipling for Art. It would, of 
course, be absurd to imagine that a more thorough 
study of history would bring everybody into line with 
the views of Liberals; guol homines fot sententiae ; 
but it would at least give to their opinions a force and 
reasonableness which at present are too often wanting. 

And if, as a nation, we know practically nothing 
about the alien races in our empire, do we know much 
more about our own kith and kin? It is already a 
far cry to the year of the Diamond Jubilee, when the 
Conservatives, who claim to represent the educated 
classes, first discovered the empire, and formally an- 
nexed it to the Primrose League, and yet we are 
scarcely more familiar now with the political 
and social ideals of the colonies than we were in the 
eighties. In fact, it has been noticeable that the people 
who have talked loudest about the empire and its 
common ties are also those who are least in sympathy 
with colonial institutions, and, apparently, most 
ignorant of colonial thought. For when Jingoes hail in 
the truculence of Mr. Seddon’s speeches the workings 
of a kindred spirit, and a pledge of community of ideas, 
they forget that on most questions of domestic policy 
they are more hopelessly divided from him than they 
are from the Opposition, which they denounce as anti- 
national and unpatriotic, and that on the question of 
Home Rule, which, according to Conservative tenets, 
spells disruption to the empire, the sympathies of most 
colonial statesmen are with the arch-enemy Redmond. 

It is true that of recent years there has been no 
lack of books that profess to instruct us about the 
empire and the way we acquired it, but what we need 
for teaching purposes is a real history ; not a collection 
of battle-stories or partisan pamphlets issued under the 
patronage of this or that league, but an impartial 
account of the growth of the colonies and their political 
systems. It is characteristic of the darkness in which 
men move that such a work as Sir Conan Doyle’s Great 
Boer War should pass for history, and be chosen as a 
subject for holiday work at one of the most famous of 
our public schools. We need somebody to do for the 


colonies what Professor Gardiner has done for the his- 
tory of our own Constitution. And though it is probable 
that the ordinary boy will remember but few of the 
actual facts he has been taught, and jumble these 
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together, after the manner of boys, he will at least have 
obtained a glimpse of things in their true perspective, 
and will have realised that there are problems that 
cannot be solved off-hand by sword and bayonet or 
bat and ball. 

Equally prevalent, and far more dangerous, is the 
want of imagination, that saving quality which enables 
aman to realise how things happen, and how others 
feel, under circumstances that have no exact counter- 
part in his own experience. It is to the dearth of this 
faculty that we can trace most of the blundering cruelty 
that has stultified our South African policy It was 
certainly a want of imagination which made people 
believe that farm-burning would quickly end the war ; 
which enabled kindly men, who would have felt com- 
punction in killing a wasp or destroying an ant’s nest, 
to talk calmly about a policy of devastation which has 
had no parallel since the Thirty Years’ War; which 
made it possible for Mr. Brodrick to utter, and the 
British public to accept, those amazing mis-statements 
about the concentration camps ; and which led to one of 
the most poignant tragedies of that tragic time, the 
spectacle of warm-hearted and generous men and women 
simply unable to hear the despairing cry of the children 
from South Africa, ‘‘ Come over and help us.” 

No doubt the gift of imagination is a natural gift ; 
it cannot be created. But, given the thing in germ, it 
can be stimulated and developed, or starved, stunted, 
and even crushed out. No system of education that 
neglects it is even safe. For, without it, principle 
becomes bigotry, and zeal persecution. It is con- 
scientiousness divorced from imagination that produces 
Robespierres. Now it is precisely here that we should 
expect the public schools to be most helpful, for it is 
through literature that the faculty is most obviously 
cultivated, and they all profess to give something of a 
literary training. But though the intention is excellent 
the performance is often terribly meagre. I say nothing 
about Modern Sides. They were expressly created to 
meet a demand from outside for a more technical and 
commercial education ; and though it is true that some 
of them do try, and not unsuccessfully, to keep the 
literary ideal in view in the teaching of English, 
French, and German, it must not be forgotten that on 
nearly every Modern Side a large number, sometimes a 
large majority of the boys, belong to the Army Class 
department ; and anything more arid and unliterary 
than the training which the requirements of the army 
examinations force upon our future officers it would be 
hard to imagine. 

But with the Classical Sides the case is different. 
The main purpose of a classical education is to give a 
boy literary tastes through the study of the classics. 
With this object in view he has to undergo a long and 
laborious preparation, lasting, generally, over many 
years ; during which he is mainly occupied in struggling 
with grammar, the elementary rules of Latin prose, 
and short passages from Czsar, Ovid, and Xenophon. 
There is nothing in all this that draws out any latent 
literary capacity or appeals to his imagination. But 
the end is to crown the work ; and for this reason, dur- 
ing the most impressionable years of his life his masters 
are chiefly employed in laying a solid foundation for the 
edifice that is to be reared subsequently. Unfor- 
tunately, in most cases, the building never gets 
beyond the foundation. For every ten boys who 
enter the promised land at least ninety are left in 
the wilderness, and it may be doubted whether it 
was worth while bringing them there. For it is 
almost impossible for a boy, who never rises above 
the fifth form, to acquire any real appreciation of the 
classics as literature. It is true that his training has 
had a certain value asa kind of mental gymnastics ; 
but it has yet to be proved that he could not secure the 
same amount of mental agility by a less lengthy and 
barren process. Meanwhile, except for the occasional 
English and history lesson, his imagination has been 


starved. For the smattering of French, mathematics, 
and natural science that he picks up by the way, how- 
ever useful of its kind, makes no appeal to his imagi- 
native powers. It is these boys, who are growing, or 
have grown up, without any chance of realising the 
value of a literary training, who in the near future will 
force upon the public schools a system of purely com- 
mercial education, to the infinite impoverishment of the 
national mind and the national character. 

Surely, then, it is worth while considering whether 
it is impossible to provide the ninety who get left in the 
wilderness with a more stimulating food than the parts 
of speech, and the word-puzzles of Ovid. I believe that 
a great deal might be done by a more systematic and 
graduated teaching of English thought and English 
literature, provided always that such teaching takes the 
form of a study of ideas and not of words. It is not 
difficult in the case of most boys to say at a fairly early 
age whether they are likely to climb into the upper 
forms or not. When itis evident that a boy will not do 
so, I would suggest that he should drop Greek alto- 
gether and part of his Latin, and devote the hours so 
gained to the study of English literature and history. 
It will be objected that the boys who make no pro- 
gress in their classical work are precisely those who 
are least capable of appreciating English literature. 
But there are many instances which seem to suggest 
the contrary. One does occasionally come across boys 
who have stuck hopelessly in the lower forms, devour- 
ing English poetry for their own amusement. And 
when the English lesson fails to interest it is as often 
as not the fault of the teacher rather than of the 
taught. I have myself not unfrequently labelled as 
hopeless boys who, under the influence of a more in- 
spiring mind, have been quickened into a genuine 
interest in things literary. And though it may be true 
that only those can fully enjoy the inner beauties of the 
English classics who are familiar with the Latin and 
Greek poets, an imperfect appreciation is better than 
an almost complete ignorance. At all events, we might 
be spared the ludicrous spectacle of an intelligent 
nation largely unfamiliar with the ideas of its greatest 
writers and thinkers,and denouncing as un-English the 
thoughts of Milton, Byron, Wordsworth, and Burke. 


G. F. Brapesy. 





ARSON IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By AN OFFiceR Wuo was THERE. 


S among other things mentioned or quoted in the 
article in last week’s Speaker on Devastation, 

a case is mentioned for which I was _ personally 
responsible, it may become me to give my experience 
in the three colonies as to this form of warfare. It 
is notorious that in all matters connected with South 
Africa there is an amount of mendacity displayed truly 
appalling, but it is surprising that such simple 
matters of fact as this should not only be capable 
of misrepresentation, but what is more astonishing 
is that such misrepresentation misleads even the 
educated. Some say now that the English have 
become a frivolous race. The present writer, in the 
undegenerate days of wicked Toryism, once wrote 
that it was not the fault of the Government if we all 
became a nation of liars, because he held that the ballot 
system of voting encouraged mendacity, even if it did 
not raise it toa science. Yet I cannot believe that we 
shall deliberately approve of wilful deception practised 
on the people by our rulers. But this process has been 


going on from very early in the war, and in five cases 
in which solemn and pompous denials have been 
officially made in the House of Commons the state- 
ments denied were true, known to be true by me, and 
capable of proof, by reference to written orders received 
We will only refer to 


by me now in my possession. 
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one of these, namely, the official denial of the arming 
of natives. When I read this denial I was trekking 


miles from anywhere, north of the Vaal. I had myself 


then fifty natives under my control, doing, and being 
officially ordered to do, all the work of soldiers in the 
field. 

But to return to this question of arson. The 
question in point is whether we have burnt a few 
farms as a punishment for acts of treachery com- 
mitted by the enemy, or have we deliberately 
cleared and devasted two States. One would not 
imagine that there could be much doubt about sucha 
matter, it does not seem a hard one to decide, and yet 
apparently the good Conservatives believe we have burnt 
a few and the good Liberals all. Neither is quite true. 
| have trekked over most of the country in question, 
and | should say that about four-fifths* of the buildings 
are either burnt, or so destroyed as practically to require 
rebuilding. Since | was in the Orange River Colony at 
the end of last year—I have been acting in Cape Colony 
since —it may be that the remaining fifth have also been 
destroyed, but of this, of course, I cannot say personally. 
As to the four-fifths I can speak with certainty. 

Now, the second question arising out of this 
matter is, whether this was a deliberate policy or only 
the consequence of our having a number of irregular 
and impartially disciplined troops? As an eye-witness 
I can answer that too. In one wide district in the 
Orange River Colony I was ordered—and it was a truly 
painful work to me, and to a great many of the officers 
and men under me—to clear the whole country, bring- 
ing in all the women and burning or making uninhabi- 
table the buildings. Naturally, as a corollary to this 
we destroyed all the foodstuffs in the houses, and 
indeed other things, for instance bales of wool beyond 
number. 

Now, when men get up, either in or out of Par. 
liament, and deliberately state that we did not do 
these things, and declare it so universally, persistently, 
and with such apparent conviction, | am reduced to a 
state of wondering whether they are all mad or all 
liars, or whether these alternatives must be applied to 
me. 

But, in truth, no such charitable excuse can be 
made for men in Government positions as the assump- 
tion that they are demented. It is bad enough to have 
a credulous people, but such a people led by an insane 
Ministry is a truly dreadful matter to contemplate. 

We shall lave to assume, I fear, that they know 
what has been done, and wish to conceal it. I cannot 
imagine how they can hope to do this, especially when 
the circumstances are perfectly well known in all 
foreign countries, and possibly even exaggerated there. 
But this policy of deception is one which cannot pay in 
the end, and for the Empire in South Africa it can have 
only a disastrous effect. 

Let us examine this point fora moment. My con- 
tention is that we should frankly state that—whether in 
consonance with the customs of war or opposed to them 
—we were obliged, having the desire to end the war, to 
clear the whole country. We may say, and possibly with 
truth, that the end we had in view was a humane one. 
In fact, the other day I heard a very gentle lady in a 
London drawing-room express the wish that we had not 
only burnt all the farms, but that we had left the women 
and children out there to starve, for, she said, the war 
would have soon stopped. But let us boldly admit a 
fact obvious to all unprejudiced persons, either justifying 
our actions by the customs of war, or if not to be justified 
by these, honestly admitting our liability for the damage 
and have no quibble about it. The policy, ignorantly and 





* Whatever the number of the farms may have been, four- 
fifths will not be an unfair average, counting towns like Bethlehem, 
Jagersfontein, and Ventersburg destroyed. The arithmetical 
sum will be easy. Say 40,000. Then 32,e00 require rebuilding, 
which, at £600 apiece, makes £19,000,000 ; or in such proportion 
according to the ascertained number of original farms and 
accepted price of rebuilding. 


most unjustly imputed to the ostrich, of hiding his head 
in the sand when unpleasant things approach, surely is 
not a dignified position for our Army or our nation. If 
we do not frankly admit the well-known facts, we shall 
first make ourselves the laughing stock of Europe—I am 
not sure we are not that already—and we shall increase 
the distrust, already acute enough, in which we are 
looked at by the Dutch majority in the three colonies. 

If, again, we were acting in this clearing policy 
contrary to engagements which we had entered into 
at The Hague Convention, then we are clearly liable 
for the money which will be required to reinstate 
the farmers. In my private opinion even if we are 
not liable it would be the wisest policy to accept 
responsibility for this sum, for if the two colonies are 
to be made prosperous from a revenue point of view 
we shall have to do this in the end, whether the owners 
be Dutch or English. Besides, as a matter of fact the 
Dutch are far and away the better farmers and ranch- 
men, for their aptitude in this has already been tried 
in a very hard school, whereas ours is problematical 
and, if we may judge from English cultivation, ex- 
tremely improbable. I speak now not at all of the 
justice of the matter, which I do not suppose for a 
minute would be likely to affect the members of the 
present Ministry. 

But to go back to the question of whether or no our 
action was in conformity with our pledges at The Hague 
Convention. Surely such a matter is easily settled 
by calling in an arbitrator. It must be remembered 
that these actions were committed when, in the eyes 
of the Powers, the Orange Free State was a sovereign 
State in the full sense of the word. Therefore it is in no 
sense derogatory for us to sanction the appointment of 
a Court of Arbitration, say, for instance, President 
Roosevelt and the Judges of the High Court in the 
United States, to decide this simple question of inter- 
national law. This action would be wise in two 
respects. It would close the mouths of our foreign 
detractors, as then they would be forced to admit 
whether or no the arbitration decided against us 
that we had done all that we could to put the 
matter right. Secondly, it would inspire the greatest 
confidence in South Africa among the loyal Dutch, 
and would, more than anything else, prove to them 
that the future was not to be as the past, a series 
of blunders, tempered by breaches of faith. 

There is one more question which I would like to 
put forward, though I admit that as it is past itis of no 
use except as a lesson to us for future guidance. Putting 
aside sentiment, international law, justice, and all therest 
of it, was the devastation of the country a measure cal- 
culated to bring about an earlier cessation of hostilities ? 
I think not—nay, | am sure that it was not, and I speak 
from personal knowledge of the Dutch character. Every 
Boer in the field, whatever else he may be, is a man on 
commando against his will, or more correctly his sense 
of duty calls him to goin one direction and his heart 
and desires remain in another, namely, in his farm and 
and with his family. While he was out—I can prove 
it bya thousand letters | have censored—he was thinking 
of his home, always and at all times. In most letters 
which I have supervised during the earlier portion 
of the war Brother Boer, writing to his wife, says 
that, whether they will let him go back or whether 
they will not, he will return in a month or 
six weeks’ time to see how they are all getting on. 
I can-honestly say that | have read perhaps fifty letters 
in which such an expression of opinion, subversive to 
all discipline—for he frankly declares he does not care 
whether the commandant will give him leave or no, 
he will go either way—has been expressed. Thus it 
will be observed he has an anchor at home which binds 
him to his family and thereby makes him a not very 
submissive soldier. Burn his farm, take his family 
away, destroy all that he holds dear, and he becomes at 
once a bitter enemy and a disciplined soldier. Once 
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you do this he is the equal in discipline to any regular 
soldier in Europe, and his superior in shooting and 
local knowledge. Towards the end of the war the 
discipline of the Boer troops has been appreciated by 
all critics. It is certain to my mind that farm burn- 
ing greatly helped to make them an army in the Euro- 
pean sense of the word, for it has cut them off from 
their civilian life and from their civilian surroundings. 

Again, in regarding the matter from a political 
point of view, namely, whether it was a wise policy to 
devastate a country, putting all sentiment again aside, 
will it not be noticed that a large minority, at least, of the 
people who were injured must have been, in the natural 
order of things, innocent victims? In the Free State, 
before the war, at least a third of the inhabitants were 
supporters of Mr. Fraser’s pro-English propaganda. 
These were ready-made British citizens, and ordinary 
tact and management could have kept them on our side. 
It is true that most of them fought in the early battles, 
because their sense of duty enforced this, but when we 
had made substantial progress they came in, and were 
prepared to accept the fait accompli. When you clear a 
country you burn all these out as well as the others, and 
I can prove by a thousand instances in the Orange 
River Colony, that loyal men, women, and children were 
thrown into concentration camps, embittered, and made 
thereby disloyal. What sort of policy is this that makes 
our friends suffer equally with our enemies ? 

Perhaps, as Sir Bartle Frere has been admitted by 
the Conservative Party to have been a heaven-sent 
ruler of men, an opinion which I also am inclined to 
endorse, I may be allowed to quote his words respect- 
ing a similar state of affairs which seems to have 
become a custom on the Punjab frontier. It was 
customary there, when raids had been made by the hill 
tribes, to send out punitive expeditions, which latter 
burnt and destroyed at haphazard the houses and crops 
of the enemy. In respect to this action, acting as it 
did against good and bad alike, just as ours has done 
in South Africa, he says : 

“What can these people think of us? Bad as they may 
be themselves, do we give them any chance of thinking 
better of us? I say nothing of higher motives. But I do 
deeply regret that brave and excellent men should delude 
themselves into the belief that, even as mere matters of 
policy, such proceedings can ever be successful.” 

Nothing can be clearer than his views on this devas. 
tation policy, and Iam sure of this, that had he been 
High Commissioner during the late war we should 
have had to be ashamed of none of the things at which 
we now hang our heads, or, at least, ought to hang 
our heads, before the civilised world. I may add that 
all those things which some of us soldiers in the war 
have been reporting and protesting against for two 
years, and which no less the Liberal Party in England 
have been exposing and condemning, are exactly the 
matters which Sir Bartle Frere in India resisted, 
opposed, and, to a certain extent, prevented, more 
especially the murders committed by our troops after 
the Mutiny. The little story of the scaffolding having 
been erected before the trial of certain Sepoys, to which 
premature action Frere objected, so very vividly recalls 
our own actions on the military courts in Cape Colony 
that to me the anecdote is almost painfnl. 





SOME INDIAN PROBLEMS. 
Tue Poriticat Aspect. 


P Macgrs chief feature of the Indian outlook which re- 
ceives notice from the more Conservative position 
is the assumed incompatibility of native institutions with 
any form of representative government. ‘The present ad- 
ministrative system dates its consolidation roughly from 
Lord Mayo’s viceroyalty (1869-1872). Its essence lies in 
aa Executive of experts working under a gradated respon- 


sibility, which, beginning somewhere with the District 
Officer, passes on through the Divisional Commissioner, the 
Provincial Governor, the Viceroy in Council, the India 
Office ; ending with Parliament, much in the way of a 
general shirking by that body of so onerous a duty. ‘The 
principal burden rests on the head officers of the 
240 districts or so into which India is for govern- 
ing purposes divided, who are themselves mainly the 
instruments of a regulative code. An average district 
embraces scme 3,700 square miles, with a population of 
nearly a million souls. The duties of District Officer in- 
clude both the supervision of revenue collection and the 
exercise of civil and criminal justice; and, further, involve 
the superintendence of police, gaols, education, municipali- 
ties, roads, sanitation, dispensaries, and local taxation. 
He must be something of a lawyer, accountant, surveyor, 
and: ready writer of state papers, and possess no mean 
knowledge of agriculture, political economy, and engineer- 
ing: in all, a sufficiently arduous labour. 

The official justification of this system is a familiar 
one ; the insistence on its purity and superiority to all that 
native resources could produce. A note of dissent from 
this tone of self-satisfaction has, however, become manifest 
of late, and the general tendencies and practical outcome 
of our bureaucratic rule have evoked a weighty body of 
critical opinion expressive alike of Anglo-Indian and native 
experience. The chief grounds of criticism on the politi- 
cal side may be thus broadly summarised: The develop- 
ment of a centralising departmental spirit that while theo- 
retically admitting the need for caution in dealing with the 
prejudices of natives, leads to the general enforcement ot 
measures without due regard to special local requirements 
and peculiarities is a matter of deep importance in a 
ccuntry like India ef large provinces and distinct races, 
differing widely in customs, interests, and religion. Our 
system of administering justice is too technical, elaborate, 
and costly to properly meet the necessities of the trivial 
cases that form the greater part of the pleas in the civil 
courts. Easterns, being accustomed to paternal despotism, 
conceive it the chief duty of the supreme power to deter- 
mine on the spot civil and criminal justice without haras- 
sing reference to distant tribunals and courts of appeal. 
Anything, therefore, that leads to a lack of respect for and 
confidence in our courts on the part of the poor and 
ignorant multitude. is highly injurious to our rule. This 
ignorance renders the want of a safe means of making 
known to the people the enactments of Government, be- 
yond their appearance in gazettes, a source of weakness ; 
the only link now in the rural districts being a corrupt 
police, whose appearance armed with punitive powers is 
often the first intimation of some new law, perhaps inno- 
cently violated. Again, the members of the official hier- 
archy, burdened with routine work, lack that more inti- 
mate and sympathetic knowledge of native life and feeling 
and scope for individual initiative which distinguished the 
earlier school of rulers; shown in men like Elphinstone, 
Metcalfe, Lawrence, and others, with whom rest the high 
traditions of successful Indian statesmanship. 

All things Indian are subject for controversy, and 
these are concerns not exempt therefrom. Only they 
pvint to constitutional flaws native to bureaucracy 
where no countervailing forces are in operation. ‘The 
chief safeguards against the defects of this organic factor 
in the polity of western nations has been the more general 
establishment of critical institutions representative of the 
main interests and feelings of the community. And the 
question naturally arises as to the feasibility of any such 
institutions in the particular case of India. 

Representative government on a large scale is a com- 
paratively modern social phenomenon, and, through the 
loose meaning given to this term, is apt to become some- 
what of a misnomer. The notions current in England on 
governmental forms are too largely affected, as a rule, by 
the peculiar facts of our own system and the lack of fertile 
political imagination. The actual government of this 
country—that which permanently stands behind the 
Ministry of the day—is, in great measure, one of experts 
also, leaving to Parliament a general control over policy 
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and finance. ‘The function a popularly elected legislature 
dischaiges—apart from those it is often supposed to dis- 
charge—is the concentration for the service of the State 
Administration of organised opinion embodying the prac- 
tical wants of the nation at large. The strong necessity 
for such a consensus under our own rulers is a sufficient 
proof of a similar desideratum in the case of an alien rule 
over others. How this consensus may be best obtained 
is an open question in political philosophy; and the 
method itself is in turn dependent on type of social 
organisation, and by no means confined to a basis of 
popular suffrage. 

Using the expression in the wider sense indicated, so 
far from Seeley’s dictum being correct that no form of popu- 
lar government is yet possible in India,* the germ of such 
has existed from the earliest historic times in the indigenous 
self-inclusive village commune; a parallel to which is to 
be found in rural China. The Greek ambassador Megas- 
thenes was struck with this institution as early as 300 B.c., 
each rural unit seeming to his mind an independent repub- 
lic. The government of these communes by the panchayat, 
or the council of five, is a strongly-rooted tradition of the 
Indian mind. ‘Though their social constitution has suffered 
much disruption under the manifold changes of British rule, 
they are still to be found in work in particular districts. 
The proposal has been strongly urged that the reorganisa- 
tion of village councils and their investment with simple 
administrative functions may provide a valuable means of 
arousing local public spirit and self-help, and of greatly 
strengthening thereby our whole Indian polity. For here 
we should have a form of local self-government which is 
indigenous to the country, and suited to it in every way, 
and not an exotic growth deriving no sustenance from the 
soil of transplantation. Whereas our administration often 
seems to fail from working in the wrong direction, from the 
top downwards, it would here be reversed, and the sound 
principle established of working from the base upwards. 
The value of an effective unit of self-government of this 
character as an active medium between the supreme power 
and the people, in place of the present venal subordinate, 
making intelligible its enactments and desires, and evoking 
a corresponding expression on their own part, can hardly 
be overstafed. This would be shown in all concerms like 
sanitation, forest preservation, excise, and the like; where 
English methods often involve measures useful and neces- 
sary in themselves, but foreign, sometimes hostile, to native 
use and wont. Yet such friction could be sensibly 
softened, real shortcomings rectified, beneficent improve- 
ments rendered more acceptable to the people, were there 
a well-organised means of working in all these matters 
through the natural leaders of Indian society. 

Especially is this co-operation desirable in the case of 
the higher ranks and the newer mercantile, professional, 
and “English educated” notables, whose importance is 
being promoted by our own developments. The influence 
of English ideas among the latter is clearly shown in the 
National Congress movement; a conference that has met 
annually since 1886 in one of the provincial capitais to 
deliberate on public affairs. Included in its programme, to 
which very small attention has been usually accorded by the 
Press in England, is the constant demand for a greater 
participation by qualified natives in the Legislative 
Councils of India, and their admission to a larger 
share of the higher official posts. Such a fresh growth of 
political consciousness is a hopeful portent in Indian life, 
and suggests the practicability and sense of incorporating 
this available activity in the concrete work of government, 
rather than isolating its force to foster external agitation. 
How these ends might be best accomplished is a detailed 
consideration beyond our present purpose ; which is simply 
to insist on the political soundness of a liberal association 
of people and government in working out the destiny of 
India, the more so in view of the economic problem with 
which we must next deal. 





*In a passage of his work on the Expansion of England, 
where he contrasts the distinctive policies at present pursued by 
this country here and in India. 





THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 


BILL. 


EDUCATION 


“ Let us not forget that there is a sense in which the saying 
that small reforms are the worst enemies of great reforms is 
profoundly true. A small and temporary improvement may 
really be the worst enemy of a great and permanent improve- 
ment, unless the first is made on the lines and in the direction 
of the second. And so it may if it be successfully palmed off 
upon a society as actually being the second. In such a case 
as this, and our legislation presents instances of this kind, 
the small reform, if it be not made with reference to some 
large progressive principle, and with a view to further exten- 
sion of its scope, makes it all the more difficult to return to 
the right line and direction when improvement is again de- 
manded. To take an example which is now very familiar to 
us all. The Education Act of 1870 was of the nature of a 
small reform. No one pretends that it is anything approach- 
ing toa final solution of a complex problem. But the Govern- 
ment insisted, whether rightly or wrongly, that their Act was 
as large a measure as public opinion was at that moment 
ready to support. At the same time, it was clearly agreed 
among the Government and the whole of the party at their 
bac ks, that at some time or other, near or remote, if public 
instruction was to be made genuinely effective, the private 
voluntary or denominational system would have to be replaced 
by a national system. To prepare for this ultimate replace- 
ment was one of the points to be most steadily borne in 
mind, however slowly and tentatively the process might be 
conducted. Instead of that, the authors of the Act deliber- 
ately introduced provisions for extending and strengthening 
the very system which will have eventually to be superseded. 
They thus by their small reform made the future great reform 
the more difficult of achievement.” 

ni HESE words were written by Mr. John Morley two or 

three years after the Education Act of 1870 was 
passed. It is remarkable how literally the prophetic 
warning contained in the last sentences has been realised. 
The settlement of 1870 has removed from the field of 
active public consideration and platform discussion the 
principle then strenuously upheld by an influential section 
of the Liberal Party, that the State was concerned with 
secular education only, and should leave the provision of 
religious instruction to private agencies ; further, the condi- 
tions established by this compromise, instead of being 
regarded as merely temporary, have tended to become the 
accepted basis of our national elementary system. 

In 1870 political parties fought for or against the appli- 

cation of two great principles. The first was that all elemen- 
tary schools should be provided and controlled by the State, 


and not left to charitable or religious organisations. This 
was opposed by a combination of economists at any 


price, and supporters of the “ National Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church.” This contest was compromised, but not solved, by 
State support to Voluntary schools being continued on con- 
dition that half of the annual cost should be defrayed by 
the managers of the schools. |The second principle was 
that in schools provided and maintained entirely by the 
public, instruction should be secular only, on the ground 
that as views about the authority of the Bible and the 
“ Church ” differ fundamentally, it is not right to use national 
funds to support particular creeds nor to compel children, 
irrespective of the faith of their parents, to attend schools if 
religious dogma formed part of the curriculum. — This 
view met with equal, if not greater, opposition, and the 
difficulty was compromised by permitting religious instruc- 
tion in the schools provided by the public, provided this in- 
struction was not distinctive of any one Christian sect. This 
form of instruction has received the name of “undenomina- 
tionalism.” 

What has been the effect of the compromise in 
the case of the first principle ?. The original conditions to 
be observed by the Voluntary schools have been forgotten ; 
one concession after another has been made to them, until 
to-day the position is widely maintained on the platform 
and embodied in a Government bill that in returm for the 
use of the premises the schools are to be managed by a 
permanent majority of sectarian nominees, although the 
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entire burden, save that of the premises, is borne by public 
funds ; the local public authorities are not even permitted 
to decline to maintain any one such school. They are, in 
fact, endowed out of public funds so long as there are thirty 
children in attendance at each school. 

The effect of the compromise upon the second principle 
has been more subtle, but equally great. ‘The attack and 
defence have changed relative positions. ‘The supporters 
of secular State schools have folded up their first flag, and 
have unfurled that of religious instruction based on the 
Bible, which in device is very similar to that under which 
the opponents of State schools rallied in 1870. ‘The mottoes 
differ, however. ‘The first reads thus: 


THE BIBLE 
IN OUR SCHOOLS, 
BUT UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
That of the latter is: 
THE BIBLE 
IN OUR SCHOOLS, 
BUT DENOMINATIONAL. 


Meanwhile the opponents of State schools have boldly 
advanced to another position. Forgetting that “ unde- 
nominationalism” was a compromise accepted on their 
part, lest a worse fate might befall them, lulled 
into security by the seeming acquiescence by the 
Nonconformists in the present position, they have now 
begun to claim the “inalienable right of every parent to 
have his children instructed in his own particular creed” 
at the expense of the State. ‘This is a “modern instance” 
of Thackeray's “wise saw” that “sentiment, like ,the 
dropsy, is a complaint which increases by self-indulgence.” 

No doctrine so extravagant and utterly opposed to 
the course of our whole modern State polity was even dis- 
cussed in 1870, much less seriously proposed. 

That to-day Liberals and Nonconformists should be 
fighting for the existence eveh of the undenominational 
public schools, and against the application of a doctrine 
so intolerable they have themselves to thank in accepting 
the “ compromise ” of 1870, which was really a “ surrender ” 
of cardinal principles. 

But now that the question has been reopened, why 
do not those who believe in State education return to the 
position they once held unsicklied o’er by the pale cast of 
compromise. 

This autumn the Liberal and Nonconformist hosts 
are to be arrayed in battle order against the enemy. They 
must not be content with defending “ undenominationalism,” 
but must take the offensive by returning to the position 
occupied before the compromise of 1870. No tactical ad- 
vantage was gained thereby—the Churchman and Roman 
Catholic protests with all his might against undenomi- 
nationalism ; consequently he can only protest as much 
against a secular system. Liberals, on the other hand, 
have always been hampered by the knowledge that the 
system is a serious concession to a principle which they 
strongly condemned. 

America and our colonies have gone through the 
same struggle, and solved it as here suggested. Many proofs 
could be given of the success of the limitation of State 
action to secular education only. Here is one only, but 
of pre-eminent value, in that it comes from the pen of 
Sir Joshua Fitch, and is published by this present 
Board of Education in the preface to Mr. 
Sadler’s Studies of American Education, a com- 
bination which renders it beyond cavil or excep 
tion. Sir J. Fitch says, “On one point there is practical 
unanimity among the authorities. Theological instruction 
in any form is absent from the common school. The co- 
operation of the churches is not sought by any of the local 
legislatures, and the ministers of religion have, as such, no 
share in the control of the schools. All the State consti- 
tutions provide for entire freedom of religious opinion and 
teaching, and for the equality of all sects before the law. 
In some of these constitutions it is expressly declared that 
“no public money ought to be applied in aid of any re- 





ligious body or sectarian institution.” But whether this 
regulation is expressly legalised or not, it is practically 
universal throughout the union. It cannot be urged that 
it implies national indifference to religion, since many 
facts might be adduced to prove the contrary. But it in- 
dicates a general conviction that in a community in which 
thought and religious profession are absolutely unfettered, 
and in which there is no Established Church and no one 
ecclesiastical body entitled to claim special privilege or 
social superiority, the State should keep itself severely de- 
tached from all religious parties and controversies, and 
should afford in the common school no facility whatever 
for denominational teaching. For the comfort of those who 
fear a consequent loss of religious influence he continues, 
“It ought to be acknowledged that the- exclusion of 
sectarian and clerical influence from the common 
school appears in many places to have had the in- 
cidental effect of quickening the zeal of the churches, 
making them more sensible of their responsibility to the 
children of their flocks, and encouraging efforts by means 
of Sunday schools and Sunday services to supplement the 
secular teaching of the day school.” 

Surely there need be no hesitation in adopting as our 
ideal a plan which is logical in principle, and will cause 
no greater opposition than does undenominationalism, and 
which has received so striking and successful an applica- 
tion. 

Should it be urged that a great number of Liberals and 
Nonconformists are not yet ready for a secular school 
system, arrangements might be made by which oppor- 
tunities should be afforded in the day schools for religious 
instruction desired by parents at their own cost, so long as 
the main principle was jealously guarded that the 
teachers engaged and paid by the public for secular 
duties should have no religious duties, and that 
State funds were applied to secular purposes only 
(save possibly for a short devotional opening service). 
The application of this plan would’ mean that 
schools would cease to be either “denominational” or 
“ Bible-teaching”; that the local educational authority 
would have power to rent school premises not provided 
by them or to quit them at discretion, and generally manage 
the schools without being hampered by religious difficulties. 
For the religious instruction of children, whose parents 
desired it, the time-table of every school should make pro- 
vision either in the school or in a suitable place outside by 
a person chosen by the parents and paid by them or private 
organisations. 

There are practical difficulties in working this plan, 
but they are not insuperable. The advantages far outweigh 
them. ‘The “ religious question” at the election of educa- 
tional authorities would no longer affect the ratepayer’s 
purse, but that of the “ denominationalist ”—this alone 
would have a very sobering effect. It would open the 
whole teaching profession to persons of all creeds without 
preference or favour. It would permit of even this 
Government putting all schools under the local education 
authority, simply and absolutely; and do away with the 
need of the imperium in impcrio of the voluntary managers 
created by this bill. It would set free the Board of Educa- 
tion for its proper work—the improvement and direction of 
secular education—and relieve it from the anomalous duties 
to be thrown on it by this bill, of acting as moderator 
between authorities representing the public and_ those 
representing sects, in the spending of money of the former, 
and of judging the strength of religious conviction of the 
economist ratepayer. 

It may be that some of our friends now “on commando” 
would desert the colours, but those that remained would ne 
far more effective, because the new writing on the “cleaned 
slate” would present an educational policy, logical, consis- 
tent, and administratively far superior to that associated 
with “undenominationalism.” and which could be applied 
to all schools whether provided by the public or not, and vo 
all branches of education whether elementary, secondary, or 
technical. 


EpGar T. WoopHEap. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION, 
By MunIiceps. 
MORGANISM AND THE ‘‘ TIMEs.” 


Apmirers of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s worst book will 
remember that Stalky and Co., after an unusually 
complete score off their pompous House Master, used 
to repeat the words ‘‘ I gloat.” Some such expression 
must have been in the minds of all who approve of 
reasonable municipal enterprise when they read the first 
leading article in the Daily News of September 27. No 
one has been quoted with so much defererfte by the 
writer on ‘* Municipal Socialism ” in the Times as the 
Hon. Robert D. Porter, of America. Mr. Porter, 
moreover, read a paper to the Economic Section of 
the British Association which was little more than a 
diatribe against municipalities. This same Mr. Porter 
appeared recently at a meeting in Birmingham, con- 
vened to oppose the municipalisation of the tramways. 
He repeated the old arguments, and especially the 
venerable ‘‘ debt” fallacy ; but his speech was much 
interrupted, so much so, it seems, as to ruffle his 
temper, and finally an amendment supporting munici- 
palisation was carried by a large majority. Now, 
according to the Daily News, the company which so 
kindly offers to work Birmingham's tramways is a 
creature of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s. So the Hon. 
Robert D. Porter, our disinterested adviser on 
municipal affairs, now appears as the champion of 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan and the Trusts. One is almost 
sorry for the 7zmes. The same issue which reported Mr. 
Porter's speech contained a long letter from Mr. John 
Burns, equally admirable in matter and tone, refuting 
the attacks on Battersea and defending the extension 
of municipal work. 


SMOKE. 


One of the last papers at the recent Sanitary Con- 
gress was that of Mr. W. N. Shaw on ‘‘ The Treatment 
of Smoke,” which is now printed verbatim in the Puddic 
Health Engineer. Mr. Shaw set himself to prove that 
smoke was a kind of sewage, and that it could and 
ought to be treated as such. In the country and in 
small towns ‘‘ atmospheric currents acted as smoke 
scavengers”’; in London they did not. One possible 
remedy might be found in ‘‘ municipal chimneys.” 
What these are is not sufficiently explained, but Mr. 
Shaw strongly recommends combined chimneys for 
domestic buildings, just asa single chimney stack often 
serves a whole factory : 

“ Te move air is a comparatively cheap matter. An elec- 
trically-driven fan will do the day’s work of a single 
chimney, as regards smoky air, at the cost of about a penny, 
under suitable conditions. Five hundred such fans weak 
carry the smoke of the whole of London.” 


All smoke might thus be collected and driven to local 
cleansing stations, municipal and private, which would 
relieve the smoke of its soot and discharge a clear 
effluent. It is only a matter of money, says Mr. Shaw ; 
would the ratepayers be willing to pay? The cost of a 
year’s fog has been estimated at from three to five 
million pounds. Although no amount of smoke-cleans- 
ing would get rid of fogs entirely, they would be fewer 
and white. But how would you persuade householders 
to put smoke-drains into their houses? Observing that 
the existing practice of fining conspicuous offenders is 
ineffective, Mr. Shaw proposes to substitute a system 
of rewards, 7.e., ‘local authorities might allow a specific 
reduction of rate on those properties within their area 
which were so arranged as not to add to the pollution 
of the atmosphere by smoke.” This particular method, 
unfortunately, is probably u/tra vires, but the sugges- 
tion is interesting. We are quite convinced that the 


waste and loss due to preventible smoke is so great 






that local authorities, especially in London, might 
profitably expend large sums to check it. Above all, 
the law requites to be so altered that all excessive 
smoke, whatever its source or colour, should be treated 
summarily as a nuisance. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 


addressed to Municers, Speaker offices.] 





THE THEATRE. 
“THE ETERNAL CITY.” 


T is difficult to kgow what to say of Mr. Tree's 
latest production at His Majesty's. Of course, 
regarded from any sort of artistic point of view the 
thing is contemptible, and it offers a very easy target 
for cheap ridicule. But to approach the consideration 
of the entertainment in this way is to give a false im- 
pression of its real significance, and in a sense to do Mr. 
Tree an injustice as a manager. For the important 
thing really is, that in a theatre conducted on such 
a grandiose scale as His Majesty’s, where we are given 
the last word of gorgeous illustration in the mounting 
of Shakespeare, such productions as The Eternal City 
are apparently inevitable. Mr. Tree has more than 
once told the public that his Shakesperean productions 
had made more money than his modern plays. Without 
pretending to dispute the accuracy of his estimate, one 
can recall the enormous success of the production of 
Trilby, and one can recall also that Mr. Tree in alternat- 
ing productions of rather flashy melodrama with more 
serious work is only following the example of his pre- 
decessor in elaborate and splendid stage productions, Sir 
Henry Irving. And so long as splendour rather than 
beauty, profusion rather than reticence, elaboration 
rather than simplicity is considered by leading managers 
to be the proper background of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
so long as the managers teach the public to expect 
such a background (for there is no evidence that the 
public would expect this sort of mounting if the 
managers had not taught them to expect it), so long 
will cheap melodrama be an inevitable item in the 
ambitious actor-manager’s repertory. It should be 
quite clearly understood, however, that a manager 
like Mr. Tree does not produce a play like /he 
Eternal Cutty merely because he is _ infected 
by a desire to amass money. Whatever criticisms 
may be passed on Mr. Tree’s policy as an actor and 
a manager, it can certainly not be said that he is 
not ambitious. He has given abundant evidence that 
he wishes to produce the best work, that he places his 
reputation as an artist before any fortune-hunting 
desires. But he no less certainly produces The Eternal 
City deliberately to make money. For it can scarcely 
be conceived that a manager of his acuteness and his 
taste could have any other motive. It must be because 
he believes, and probably rightly believes, that Ze 
Eternal City is the awful price which he pays for the 
artistic joy of such a production as Ulysses. 

‘ It would, therefore, be unfair to Mr. Tree to apply 
the higher standard of criticism to such a production 
without at least recognising the practical considerations 
which have prompted it. The Eternal City is artistically 
so negligible a quantity, is such a thing of straw, that it 
seems scarcely worth while to knock it down. One can 
only suggest to those who find artistic delight in Mr. 
Tree’s more ambitious efforts, to take this production 
as a sort of breathing space. There will probably 
(from an artistic point of view, unhappily, and from 
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Mr. Tree’s point of view, fortunately) be plenty of 
people who will go to see The Eternal City without 
it being necessary for those who have admired the 
productions and the artistic ambition of Zhe Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Ulysses or Twelfth Night, to give 
themselves the torture of putting in an appearance. 

It is to be hoped for this reason that Zhe Eternal 
City will be a success; but after sitting through a 
performance the question suggests itself whether even 
as a frankly popular melodrama the play will achieve 
its object. Doubtless out of the hundreds of thousands 
(perhaps it is only tens of thousands) of people who 
have read the book, a certain proportion will, on 
that account alone, go to see the play. It is, I think, 
improbable that the play will attract even the 
most ingenuous melodrama public upon its own merits. 
It is doubtful, even, whether those who are fortified with 
a knowledge of the book will be tempted to go more 
than once. To the number of these latter, indeed, the 
present writer cannot pretend to belong, and it is pos- 
sible that a familiarity with the story in novel form 
will explain much that, from a merely theatrical point 
of view, is inconsequent, unnecessary, and absolutely 
confusing. There are anumber of minor incidents in 
the play which have evidently been introduced merely 
because they figure in the novel—poor Mr. Hall Caine 
had not the heart to leave them out. But this is not 
the way to make popular melodrama out of popular 
fiction. The successful adapter of a popular novel 
must prune fearlessly and must concentrate deliber- 
ately, and this necessity which is imposed upon 
the playwright of entirely re-modelling the propor- 
tions of the story and of deliberately neglecting 
incidents which, from the novelist’s point of view, 
have a real significance to the narrative and an 
inherent interest, is a task which no novelist can be 
expected to have the cruelty to perform upon his own 
work. It hasbeen said that Mr. Hall Caine wrote the play 
ot The Eternal City before he wrote the novel, but all 
the internal evidence points in the opposite direction. 
For the story, in its development on the stage, is entirely 
without that continuous and coherent progression which 
is essential to dramatic effectiveness. There are scenes 
which apparently have no bearing on the narrative, 
and only serve to interrupt it. There are incidents 
which, from the point of view of the spectator who has 
not read the book, lead nowhere. There are innumer- 
able loose ends in the characters and in the action, and 
there remains at the conclusion a bewildering sense 
of confusion as to what has really happened and what 
the author really meant to convey. To take one 
instance alone, it appears at the conclusion of the 
performance that a man whose only definite action 
had been the commission of a murder, was to 
receive as his sole punishment the offer of the 
Premiership of his country. 


It is difficult to descend from generalities to say 
anything definite about the play itself, for, as I have 
suggested, it is not easy for one who has not read 
the story to go away from the performance with any 
clear idea of what has happened. The mounting, 


however, and the acting were. both admirable. 
There was also a representation of the elaborate 
ceremonial surrounding the daily life of the Pope, 
which had a curious historical interest, and which 
was, indeed, the one incident of the evening in which 
we were spared for a few moments the atmosphere of 
tawdry Family Herald melodrama. The picture was 
so quaint and curious in itself that one easily forgive 
the fact that it delayed the progress of the story at 
what should have been its most interesting point. Of the 
appalling bad taste of introducing the Pope as a charac- 
ter in the drama, who eventually turns out to be the 
father of the here, and the further bad taste of 
making the actor who played the part obviously 
imitate the personal appearance of Leo XIIL., it 
1s scarcely necessary to say much. It will doubt- 


less impress itself upon the public generally. 
The disingenuous statement upon the programme that 
the author ‘‘ has cast the action of his drama into the 
future to show that no personal reference is intended,” 
in no way relieves him of the responsibility of such a 
breach of good feeling. It can only be said that Mr. 
Brandon Thomas gave as much dignity to the part as the 
author allowed him, and almost saved it from unplea- 
santness. Mr. Tree as the extraordinary Prime Minister, 
who ruled the country by telling the cavalry to charge 
the mob, gave a clever character study in his very best 
manner. His effective use of an eye-glass, his make-up, 
his gesture, his walk—all the externals of the character 
were quite admirable. It was impossible with the part 
to do anything more profound. Miss Constance Collier 
as the heroine looked splendid and played with an 
abandonment of passion that might have been most 
effective if the evolutions of the character had had 
any convincing motive. Mr. Robert Taber was 
so earnest as the egregious patriot David Rossi 
that he almost made the character seem more 
ridiculous than it was. While Mr. S. A. Cookson as an 
obsequious chief of police, Mr. Lionel Brough in an 
emotional character which had nothing to do with the 
story, Master Noel Compton as an unusually natural 
small boy, and Miss Nancy Price in a minor character 
whom we hoped in vain to see once more after the first 
act, all showed what admirable acting the company at 
His Majesty’s might have provided if Mr. Hall Caine 
had given them anything sensible to act. Perhaps the 
most effective individual performance of the evening 
was that of Mr.. William Devereux in a comparatively 
unimportant part of a spy, to which he succeeded in 
giving quite remarkable incisiveness, distinction, and 
individuality. 
P. C. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
PROCEEDINGS IN REBEL INVESTIGATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Something was communicated by me two or 
three months ago as to the procedure of the Court at 
Cradock, dealing with cases of rebels. ‘There is yet more 
which I have to write as to this procedure, and which may 
serve as a useful antithesis To my account on the 7th inst. 
of the general grounds on which I have observed the above- 
mentioned court to move. The distinction is important 
for-the minds of your readers, if at a distance of 6,000 miles 
they will try to imagine themselves eye and ear witnesses of 
what I report. It is the things which they are unable either 
to see or to hear that, in regard to these trials, make the 
deep impression on the minds of the local Dutch, Such 
things are the almost daily marching of the prisoners under 
armed escort through the public streets between court and 
prison, the felon’s garb in which already punished rebels 
are fetched into court to give evidence, the personality of 
prison officials and their demeanour in court, but above 
all the style in which the magistrate discharges his re- 
sponsible task. Whether in examining the witnesses, or 
preparing their evidence for forwarding to the Colonial 
Secretary, or listening to and parrying the arguments of 
defending counsel (he takes himself the part of plaintiff's 
attorney), he is the interpreter to the public of British 
justice. Consequently the principles he avows and even 
his tones and his looks are important as giving to on- 
lookers in these special circumstances not merely a per- 
sonal but a political impression. The people of England 
get through the newspapers a bald and lifeless abstract of 
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the court proceedings, but their Dutch fellow-subjects, 
living in the district, and whose minds it is well they should 
know, are influenced by the object /esson as given in their 
presence. The Imperial folk need to project before their 
eyes the characteristics and circumstances of those whom 
they govern, and nowhere is the exercise of such imagina- 
tion more called for than from the rebel districts of the 
Cape Colony. 

Had an average home-keeping Briton been able to 
accompany me as | sat a spectator in the Cradock Court, 
his first shock of surprise would, I think, have been felt on 
observing the stamp of men placed in the dock. He would 
have noticed that their countenances were wholly unlike 
the criminal type, and that they seemed, taking a British 
analogy, to be the sons of respectable yeomen. Square- 
jawed, clear-eyed, straight-backed young men they were 
that I saw stepping into the dock to answer charges of 
theft or murder. 

To hear these charges suggested that there was an in- 
wardness yet to be revealed, for the accused were evidently 
not of the class to commit such crimes in the ordinary 
sense. ‘his instinctive feeling nearly always obtained cor- 
roboration, as the evidence and circumstances of the case 
were brought out. So-called murder resolved itself into 
killing in fair fight or, at worst, execution of native spies 
caught in plain clothes, while the thieving was shown to be 
mere acts of war done under officers’ orders, with, perhaps, 
an exceptional instance in which a rebel had copied in 
miniature the larger example of British troops in the way 
of looting. As the case took on this more favourable com- 
plexion, the magistrate would, at least, grudgingly allow it 
—like night retreating before day—while often he con- 
tinued to cling to his pet presupposition that there can be 
no acts of war done by rebels, but that their tonduct bears 
both the moral heinousness and legal disability which would 
attach to it in time of peace. Consciously or unconsciously 
his management of every case seemed ruled by this undis- 
lodgeable prejudice. 

To come more to detail, let me cite two cases of 
alleged murder which I happened to see investigated. In 
one of these cases the defendants were three men of the 
type which I have above sketched, and it was charged 
against them that they had in the course of an engagement 
with the King’s troops, fired a volley whereby a certain 
native was killed. The question, of course, arose whether 
this was not an act of warfare, and only so far criminal on 
the part of the defendants, who were rebels, as partaking 
of the nature of high treason, for which they were already 
punished by life-disfranchisement. This plain and obvious 
defence the magistrate countered with an ingenious theory. 
“That a British subject surrenders weapons which, with a 
company of others, he has used against the King’s troops 
in the progress of this war does not,” he said, “ bring him 
under the Amnesty Act, does not even prove that he was a 
rebel. There rests upon him the burden of proving that 
he was not something much worse, viz., a common high- 
wayman and marauder. Unless he can demonstrate who 
his commandant was, and how appointed, and also the 
specific orders under which he did any act of which he is 
accused, we shall assume that he was no rebel, but merely 
a private brigand, and as such contemplated by no act of 
amnesty.” To take up this attitude puts many genuine 
rebels, as the magistrate well knows, to a serious disadvan- 
tage. The feature of this war on the Boer side has been 
that though remarkably free from excesses it has been 
waged on guerilla tactics. Scattered, detachments have for 
weeks at a time followed out in their several districts their 
allotted part of the general plan, but without visits or even, 
in some cases, messages from the generals or comman- 
dants. ‘There has been a striking absence from the field of 
contest both of large disciplined bodies and of mere 
ruffians profiting by the confusion of the country and the 
arrest of law to seek their private gain. As a matter of 
tactics, the commandants often split their forces into parties 
of thirty or forty each, which they detailed for independent 
action in various directions, with the consequence that it 
has been made difficult for the members of these various 
bands to prove to tne satisfaction of a sceptical court the 








authority under which they acted. ‘This the prosecution is 
fully aware of, and accordingly seeks to make it the test ot 
acquittal. Very clever all this, or, at least, it might have 
been had not the magistrate made a beginning by sentenc- 
ing as rebels and to the penalty of lite distranchisement 
the very men to whom he next tried to deny the applica- 
bility ot the amnesty proclamation. Consistency is, how- 
ever, one of the easiest sacrificed of virtues where rebels 
are to be got at, and the magistrate had no difficulty in de- 
ciding that the three men who in this instance were before 
him must be considered murderers, unless they could prove 
some sort of orders from Republican officers tor the volley 
with which they had killed the native already mentioned. 

The defence endeavoured to supply the kind of proof 
on which the magistrate insisted, and to that end placed in 
the box a certain Gert Coetzee who, according to his de- 
position, was at the time of the alleged murder in charge 
of the detachment to which the prisoners belonged. [He 
had voluntarily surrendered last January, on which account 
he got a sentence of twelve months, which he was now 
serving, while others captured about that time got a life 
sentence.} “Commandant Botha,” he said, “had ap- 
pointed him to act in his temporary absence as veld kornet 
over between thirty and thirty-five men, these being left 
behind in the Cradock district, owing to the weakness of 
their horses. ‘Their instructions were to collect remounts 
and forward to the Republicans, to commandeer such cloth- 
ing and eatables as they might require, to fight the British 
columns where practicable, but to keep out of the way if 
these appeared in too great force, and in no case to leave 
the district, lest the commandant should have difficulty in 
finding them on his return. This he never effected, neither 
were they able, owing to their environment by the columns, 
to forward to him any of the horses which they got to- 
gether. They took these, besides clothing and certain 
toodstuffs—mostly slaughter cattle—at the various farms. 
Pressed by the magistrate to admit that his men helped 
themselves also to coffee and sugar, he persistently denied 
it. Their food was principally meat. He recognised the 
three men in the box. They had made part of his com- 
mand, and were residents of the Cradock district. How 
many of the rest might have belonged to this district he 
could not say. On a certain day it was reported to him 
that in an encounter with some of his scouts a native be- 
longing to the enemy had got shot. Who these particular 
scouts were he could not remember, but they could easily 
have been the prisoners. He was in the habit of sending 
out small patrols. 

The magistrate tried in various ways to break down 
this evidence. He endeavoured, for one thing, to frighten 
the witness. No sooner had Coetzee deposed to taking 
charge of the party under Commandant Botha’s instruc- 
tions, than he menacingly interpolated, addressing himself 
to the interpreter: [Coetzee used Dutch} “Tell the wit- 
ness it is my duty to warn him that he now exposes himself 
to the risk of a prosecution for perjury. At his trial before 
the court-martial he strongly denied that he was a veld- 
kornet. I have not the records before me, but Captain 
So-and-so (mentioning the name) writes me that he cross- 
examined him on this point and was met by emphatic re- 
pudiation. Ccetzee would not hear of having held any 
such office.” The witness, undaunted by this interruption, 
persisted in his reply that he Aad acted as veld-kornet in 
Commandant Botha’s absence. As I afterwards privately 
learned, this reply did not conflict with the records, and the 
captain referred to must, therefore, have wrongly relied on 
his memory. What, however, must be thought of the 
magistrate’s effort to intimidate the witness from giving 
evidence on which the lives of innocent men might depend ? 
Bullying having failed, he next tried entanglement. “ Did 
the witness not know that he and his men were commonly 
referred to among the Republicans as the ‘ Vlinters’ 
(Ragged) Brigade’?” “ No, he did not know that.” “ Had 
he not frequently heard the expression?” “Perhaps four 
or five times.” “Did he know its meaning?” “It was 


used, he believed, to designate any small body of men— 
three or four in number—who remained isolate and de- 
“ Surely 


tached from the commandos.” Commandant 
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Botha thought little of witness and his men as fighters or 
he would not have left them behind?” Coetzee quietly 
repeated what he had before explained as to the comman- 
dant’s reasons. “ But if they had been real fighting men— 
not mere camp followers and plunderers—their comman- 
dant would have contrived to find them horses as it was 
customary to do for dismounted Republicans?” “ Yes,” 
replied the witness, “ he had known that done for two or 
three men, but they were over thirty.” “ Now, was Botha 
not dissatisfied with his (the witness’s) lot?” “No, he 
believed quite the contrary.” 

All three were thereupon committed to stand their 
trial for murder, notwithstanding that, as counsel pointed 
out, one of them had at an earlier stage proved pretty con- 
clusively that he was absent when the so-called murdered 
native met with his death. The proceedings in the other 
murder case were of a similar character, but I give the 
salient points of the evidence (so far as I heard it), be- 
cause it throws light on the much controverted principles 
on which the Boers have acted in their shooting of natives. 
The defendant, named Scheepers, was charged with the 
murder of a coloured man. In the witness-box stood a 
girl of perhaps twelve years of age, whose evidence was 
clearly and, to all appearance, truthfully given. She re- 
membered that on a certain morning as she stood on the 
stoep of a farmhouse where she was visiting, she saw a 
native surrounded by a number of Boers, whether armed 
or not she did not notice. Neither did she know whether 
the prisoner, whom she could not recognise, was among 
them. All at once the native broke away, and ran for the 
corer of the house, when one of the Boers [not the pri- 
soner] fired, and the native fell. She then went within the 
house and heard, but did not see, two more shots. Cross- 


examined by defendant’s counsel, she said that she heard 
the Boers ask the native who he was and what his busi- 
He answered: “I am a spy for the police,” (Ih: 
ben een spion voor de politie wacht), and that they there 
upon said: “If you are a spy (spion) we must shoot you.’ 


ness ? 


The native was not in uniform or khaki, but in plain 
clothes. As the native dropped, the man who fired turned 
round and said: “ That’s the way a Transvaaler shoots.” 
She took the native to be mortally hit, though he breathed 
after falling. In another moment or two he would have 
escaped. 

When this evidence was read over for the signature 
of the witness, it proved to have undergone certain skilful 
touches and suppressions. “ Spion” was translated by the 
more favourable word “scout,” instead of by “spy,” as 
the court obviously required. This word, as it stands alone 
in the Dutch, can have either signification. The _girl’s 
statement that the first shot seemed fatal had dropped out, 
as, also, her steady and repeated deposition that the native 
was not in uniform but in plain clothes, and she signed her 
evidence in this mutilated form. I have seen enough of 
the magisterial editing of testimony to convince me how 
unsatisfactory is the aspect which it gives to a case, and that 
to know its true bearings one must get behind the court 
records and re-examine the witnesses. This is bad enougl 
when a Colonial Secretary has to decide whether to proceed 
further with a prosecution or not, but it becomes tragically 
serious in the cases of which the war has given so many 
examples in which the issuing of a death warrant is the 
question to be determined. Take the case of the execution 
of Commandant Scheepers, upon which De Wet made so 
earnest a protest. Lord Kitchener's defence was that he 
had confirmed the sentence of the court-martial because 
counselled thereto by his legal adviser. I felt inclined 
when I learned this to think hard things of this lawyer, 
whoever he was, but it is possible he may have been misled 
by the report of biassed and unskilful soldiers. The result 
was at any rate an execution which ranks among the judi- 
ciai murders of the war, and has, as I know from the lips 
of two of their generals, caused the deepest indignation 
among our late enemies. In the case of the rebel name- 
sake of the commandant no similar tragedy is, of course, 
possible. The judges (if he comes before them) will see 
to that; unless, indeed, they follow the strange lead given 
by the Grahamstown Court of Appeal, and mentioned in 


my letter of the 7th inst. He was remanded for further 
hearing, the next witness called being as unable as the first 
to say anything relevant to himself and the prosecution 
having no more to summon. In their despair they have 
actually applied to himself for further help; for he is the 
man I alluded to in a previous letter. In the end he will 
have to be acquitted, but he is meantime kept in gaol, 
where he spends monotonous if not anxious hours. He 
has already had two months’ imprisonment on the slenderest 
possible grounds of suspicion, and is bound to come out 
at last a severely punished man, though declared innocent. 
That is the least that loyalist malice stands to achieve, while 
there is always the off chance that if the capital charge 
should fail, it may be modified into something less serious, 
but which still involves a heavy sentence. It remains cer- 
tain that the Afrikanders thoroughly distrust the colonial 
courts in dealing with rebels. If we cannot have a really 
generous annesty, and these prosecutions must go on, the 
best plan would be to appoint a Commission of British 
lawyers of high standing. Nobody, by the way, asks 
amnesty for murder, and there would in any case be the ac 
cusations of his crime for such a Commission to investi- 
gate.—Yours, &c., 
Dewpnry Wm. Drew. 


Philippi, Claremont Flats, Capetown. 
August 11, 


SUGAR. 
To the Editor of FHE SPEAKER 


sir,—Mr. J. Marshall Sturge, replying to your remarks 
on the “ Future of Sugar,” appeals to me. He asks what 
conceivable moral claim (the italics are his) the Manufactur 
ing Confectioners’ Alliance has “ to be provided with sugar 
at less than it costs to produce. Free ‘Trade s/eu/d mean 
fair play all round.” The question whether or not the 
Brussels Convention should be ratified has, | am well aware, 
to some extent divided the ranks of Free ‘Traders, but this 
is largely due to ignorance of the whole facts of the case. 
Those who have made a special study of the subject, and 
have no bias, such as Mr. Harold Cox, the secretary of the 
Cobden Club, are on what I may call our side. ‘The point 
that I have endeavoured to make clear in the Press is that 
it is proposed to increase the price of sugar to consumers 
without any compensating advantage, but in reply to Mr. 
Sturge it is unnecessary to dwell on this aspect of the 
case. Mr. Sturge appears to imagine that what is popu- 
larly called the abolition of the bounties would be a Free 
Trade victory, but it would be nothing of the sort. The 
Convention—if ratified—sanctions a surtax, which it limits, 
but not so much as to interfere with the object of the tax, 
“the efficacious protection of the market to each produe- 
ing country.” In other words, while we would force upon 
foreign Governments the abolition of direct bounties in the 
sacred name of Free Trade, we countenance indirect boun- 
ties, and commit ourselves to penal Protectionist legisla- 
tion, which may involve us in all sorts of international diffi- 
culties. 

Perhaps you will allow me to quote from Mr. Perris’s 
pamphlet, on which you based your original article, the 
following sentences: “The claim that it is a Free Trade 
victory is a hypocritical pretence which will not bear 
examination for a moment. The Governments of Austria, 
Germany, and France are as convincedly Protectionist as 
they ever were. . . . A demand for the abolition of 
bounties by the peoples of the countries which give them 
would have excited universal sympathy in this country. 
Though it would have meant heavy loss to us we could 
have regarded it with satisfaction, as an earnest of a 
general slackening of Protectionism in the future, and it 
would have left us absolutely free in the direction of our 
own economic policy. There is no such popular demand 
behind the present Convention. . . . The Protectionist 
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régime stands just where it did; peoples and governments 
alike believe in it as much as ever, and not the less, we 
may be sure, because Britain—the one great Free Trade 
nation in the world—has at last seriously compromised her- 
self.” 

“Why should consumers be more favoured than pro- 
ducers ?” Mr. Sturge asks. I would ask him the exact 
converse of his question, or why the general public should 
be asked to bolster up one industry at the expense of 
several others, the more so as it is very doubtful that the 
producers in the West Indies will gain any advantage ulti- 
mately. 

I gather that Mr. Sturge favours countervailing duties, 
but the Royal Commission which went to the West Indies 
was opposed to their adoption. Mr. Chamberlain’s sole 
object, we are given to understand, is to help our colonies. 
For this he is willing to be made (to use his own words 
in his Radical days) “ the instrument for what is essentially 
a class interest.” And that brings me to Mr. Sturge’s P.S. 
I know no who wishes to desert our West Indian 
colonies, but an increasing number who believe the Govern- 
ment’s present proposals to be inefficacious and expensive, 
economically and politically unsound.—Yours, &c., 


one 


For the Manufacturing Confectioners’ Alliance, 
R. Just Boyp, 
Hon. Secretary. 


. 


27, Mincing-lane, London, E.¢ 
October 6. 


” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is sad to see Mr. J. Marshall Sturge once 
more trotting out the old fallacy that “ because the bounty 
S\ stem is utterly opposed to Free Trade,” there fore a free 
trader is quite justified in advocating the imposition of 
countervailing duties. Of course, bounties are utterly op- 
posed to Free Trade, and so are duties on imports ; which 
means that the country which grants bounties and levies 
duties is not a free trading country. Bounties are protec- 
live, as duties are; but how this is to justify us in levying 
duties to protect ourselves against the protection of the 
foreigner, | am at a loss to imagine. In this connection, | 
would refer your correspondent to an admirable little Par- 
liamentary paper (1881, No. 422), which is endorsed with 
the name of Mr. Chamberlain, then President of the Board 
of Trade. The following extract states the case very 
clearly: “Protective duties in foreign countries are even 
more injurious.to the interests of this country than bounties, 
since they operate no less than bounties to the disadvan- 
tage of our producers, whilst, unlike bounties, they confer 
no benefit on our consumers. If duties are to be imposed 
to counteract foreign bounties, a fertiori, ought they to 
be imposed to counteract foreign protective duties? To 
impose countervailing duties in order to neutralise the 
sugar bounties would, therefore, be to take the first step in 
reversing that Free Trade policy which was adopted on 
the clearest grounds of argument, and has conferred im- 
mense advantages on the industrial classes of this country.” 

The fact is that a bounty on exportation is economi 
cally injurious to the country which pays it, but economi- 
cally advantageous to the country which receives the 
bounty-fed commodities; for the exporting country pays 
tribute to the consuming country. If, then, France were 
prepared to pay to this country an annual tribute, under 
such circumstances as not to arouse the animosities of 
Frenchmen against us, surely it would not be very wise to 
refuse such tribute merely because the intention was to 
pay it in goods, though it might be to the detriment of a 
small class of home or colonial producers ! 

Mr. Sturge asks, “ Why should ‘ consumers’ be more 
favoured than producers?” He might as well ask why 
should you consider the interest of the many rather than 
the interest of the few ?2—Yours, &c., 


G. G. GREENWOOD. 


REVIEWS. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Letters” (New 
1902. 


By Herbert W. Paul. 
Series). London: 


“English Men of 
Macmillan and Co. 


THE old volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s “ English Men of 
Letters ” series were, with one or two exceptions, astonish- 
ingly good; and the new volumes are good, too, but with 
a difference. Of the four recently published—Sir Leslie 
Stephen's George Eliot, Mr. Birrell’s Hazlitt, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s Ruskin, and Mr. Herbert Paul's Matthew 
Arnold—three treat of writers not long since removed from 
us by death, and were bound thereby to be somewhat 
tender, if not squeamish, on the biographical side. At 
first sight this appears paradoxical ; for, in fact, the few 
years following a man’s death give the best opportunities to 
collect the facts of his life, while giving no security at all 
to a critical estimate. How he walked and talked, what 
he looked like, and what were men’s feelings in his com- 
pany—all this for its little while abides fresh in our recol- 
lection, and may yet be evoked. (“ Quick, thy tablets, 
Memory!”) On the other hand, death has not removed 
his so far as to set him in perspective, and time has not 
yet shaken his life-work down to its place in the universal 
heap. Our judgments are at best only a little better than 
contemporary ones, and they may easily be worse, for they 
may fall into a back-wash of opinion, and there is nothing 
more unfair, asa rule, than the first reaction against a man’s 
fame. 

But men and women being what they are, and while 
cupboards contain skeletons, and until we celebrate the 
obsequies of remarkab'e persons by a swtéee of their friends 
and kinsfolk, he who takes a recent and remembered 
career for his theme will pretty certainly fence with the 
biographical part, and, avoiding dangers which are definite 
and obvious (and have been known to take the brutal form 
of lawyer’s leiters), will incur the vaguer risks and less im- 
mediate penalties of misjudgment. And thus it happens 
that these later numbers of a famous series show a de- 
parture from the old model, and tend to be causertes rather 
than biographies. 

So much the luckier (we may say) for Mr. Paul, since 
(1) Matthew Arnold's life, beautiful and pleasant in itself, 
was for purposes of literary treatment a singularly dull 
one, and his letters are none too vivacious ; since (2) the 
causerie seems a form peculiarly appropriate to handling 
the best of English causeurs; and since (3) Mr. Paul has 
himself a remarkable talent for it. He has given us a 
thoroughly delightful book, packed with humour and com- 
mon sense, and written with a touch which owes nothing 
of its lightness to ignorance, though here and there a 
printer’s error may seem to connect it with “the careless 
ease of a man of quality.” The proofs, to be sure, might 
have been more carefully revised : 

“Tf, in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we say 
Nothing.” 

The text, I believe, gives “saw,” which seems pre- 
ferable, though the new reading is not without humour 
And from the same page I take a sentence on Dr. Arnold, 
which seems to me to want evidence: “ As a teacher he 
stood high, as a preacher higher.” But did he? Per 
haps; but since the assertion contradicts the popular tra- 
dition some evidence should have been given. On page 77 
we are told that “the greatest writer of English prose 1s 
Shakespeare ”—a proposition doubtless capable of de- 
fence ; but it gives me pause. I find it abrupt, and in pri- 
vate dialectic I might keep Mr. Paul busy for a good twenty 
minutes in maintaining it. Again, on page 100 he tells us : 

“That ‘ Thyrsis’ is inferior to ‘ Lycidas’ hardly requires 

stating. All English dirges, except the dirge in *Cym- 
beline’ are,” 
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With all reverence for Shakespeare, I should challenge 
this exception, and so I daresay would a half of Mr. Paul’s 
readers. It is at least disputable, and his summary pro- 
nouncement seems needlessly aggressive. I almost think 
that Matthew Amold himself would have murmured the 
word “violence.” Yet again, two pages later, Mr. Paul 
pokes fun at the famous lines : 


‘* Charge once more, then, and be dumb ! 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall.” 


“ The natural meaning of these words,” says Mr. Paul, 
“would be that the person addressed had been engaged in 
defending the forts of folly.” It may be dense of me, but 
I must demur, and hold their natural meaning to be that 
the person addressed is leading an early assault upon the 
forts of folly, and is exhorted to charge with such deter- 
mination that, though he perish, the victors who follow 
my find him close under the wall. 

I quote these extracts not only because they hint at 
some hastiness of writing, but (and with more pleasure) 
because they illustrate at the same time one of Mr. Paul’s 
chief merits as a critic. He may now and then be abrupt, 
but he is, as a rule, admirably definite. 1 write far from 
my books ; but remember, well enough to paraphrase it, a 
strong passage from Mr. Bridges’ Essay on Keats in praise 
of definite criticism. “I prefer the method,” says Mr. 
Bridges, in effect, “because by obliging a critic to say 
precisely what he means, if he be mistaken it renders the 
task of refutation easy; and so the business of criticism 
is advanced.” Now, Mr. Paul, to his credit, is always 
definite. He takes a line or two of his author; for 
example— 


“Great qualities are trodden down 
And littleness united 
Is become invincible ”— 


and he says, “ This is not poetry. It is scarcely even 
prose.” You may disagree. But at least you know (so to 
speak) where to have him. And after a dozen passages pre- 
sented to you in this fashion with a remark on each, here 
of praise, there of blame, you realise that here, at any 
rate, is a critic who has the courage to give you his 
measure. This was Johnson’s way, and to my thinking 
it is the best. To tools it is not to be commended. John- 
son himself perpetrated any number of howlers, and so 
must all fallible men who use the method, and the mischief, 
of course, is that it “renders the task of refutation easy.” 
But for a courageous man this is also its merit ; and when 
a capable man dares it, you are astonished to find how 
your respect for him grows in spite of particular howlers. 

It adds to Mr. Paul’s reputation that in this book he 
repeatedly dares the test and survives it. That. as a 
whole, he has added much to our knowledge of Matthew 
Arnold few of Arnold’s admirers will allow; but his study 
quickens interest, it takes us over pleasant ground, and by 
the way it dwells on many small points and discusses them 
with freshness and wit. It leaves an impression of excel- 
lent accord between the writer and his subject—an im- 
pression not left by Professor Saintsbury’s recent “ lively 
and learned ” little book. Learned Mr. Saintsbury always 
is; but hs liveliness in this instance seemed a trifle unsym- 
pathetic, even to those most accustomed to admire it. It 
raised, in fact, some wonder what might have been his 
reasons for writing the book at all. Mr. Paul never sug- 
gests this awkward speculation. His subject suits him ; he 
has a genuine respect for it, yet is capable of viewing it 
humorously on the right occasion. He does not emulate 
Mr. Saintsbury’s thoroughness in dealing with the 
Matthew Arnold of Literature and Dogma, God and the 
Bible, Last Essays, &c.; but the reason of this may be 
that as a younger man he sees Arnold in a somewhat clearer 
perspective, and discerns that in the Arnold which is to 
survive this side will count for less then even Mr. Saints- 
bury supposes. Mr. Saintsbury dislikes it heartily enough, 
but he cannot get away from it. His chapter which he 


entitles “In the Wilderness” is in truth contemporary 
criticism, born late and out of time; and here and there 
exhibits an almost comic incredulity in Arnold’s greatness. 
“What, So-and-So a great man ? Nonsense! Why, I 
knew him when he was only so high !” 

Mr. Paul is afflicted by no such doubt. He writes 
with enthusiasm, and I dare say with the greater enjoyment 
for knowing that his audience is in the right mood. Sir 
Leslie Stephen (though not by constitution enthusiastic) 
maintains George Eliot’s greatness; and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison is rightly confident of Ruskin’s. Sir Leslie and 
Mr. Harrison are brave men, knowing their own minds ; 
yet they cannot help being aware that, for the moment, 
George Eliot’s fame and Ruskin’s are suffering partial 
eclipse, and the shadow of popular indifference, undeserved 
and transitory, chills their pages. But Arnold’s fame, 
though it may never reach the height which George Eliot’s 
and Ruskin’s once attained and will recover, has grown 
steadily since his death. He dines late, whatever we may 
think of the company. His praises can be sung more 
sociably to-day than ever. And—most important of all—- 
his work has been procreative. To pass by our living 
critics (in the best of whom Arnold’s influence seems to me 
unmistakable), the poets on whom we build our best hopes 
trace their descent—not from Browning, or Tennyson, or 
Morris, or Rossetti, or Swinburne—but from Wordsworth, 
through Armold. And this, to my thinking, is the best 
omen of immortality for that temperate yet smiling genius 
of which Mr. Paul discourses so sympathetically. 


A. T. Quit_er-Coucn. 





ABOUT TUSCANY. 
In A TuscAN GARDEN. London: Lane. 1902. 5s. net. 


THROUGH THE CasentTINO. By Lina Eckenstein. 
Dent. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


London: 


THE first of these is really a very trivial book. There is 
no harm in writing about a pretty Tuscan garden, though 
we should have preferred it in 50 rather than in 400 pages ; 
but for the non-horticultural matter, which makes up a 
goodly portion of the book, we are’at a loss to know why it 
was printed. ‘The authoress has a right to her tastes; but 
we are not interested to know that she never eats butter, 
and has breakfast in her bedroom in winter, and in the 
garden in summer, or that her dinner “is limited to four 
courses, which is amply sufficient for an everyday home 
dinner,” or that she likes “ a large tumbler of fresh lemonade 
every evening just before going to bed.” We are bound to 
say, too, that the book leaves a disagreeable taste behind 
it. Wecan’t help people shutting themselves up in a pretty 
house and garden, and giving their best thoughts to their 
dinners and roses and pets, and making pitying reflections 
on the vulgar world outside. But when it comes to obtrud- 
ing all this on the public with much self-satisfaction, it is a 
different matter. It does seem to us, that when the Briton 
honours another country with his superior presence, he con- 
tracts certain obligations towards it. ‘There are plenty of 
Anglo-Indians, who feel this and are to the front in good 
works for their adopted country. But our authoress surveys 
it with disdain. She has, indeed, much to say about her 
Italian neighbours. The Tuscan peasants have “ never an 
idea of any kind beyond money and eating” ; the “ bedrock 
on which one often lands in this country (Italy) is the 
absolute untrustworthiness of the people with whom you 
have to deal,” though she promptly refutes herself with 
instances to the contrary. It is really too bad to write like 
this, when you have not taken the trouble to learn the facts. 
Of the busy life that is going on among her peasant and 
artisan neighbours, she has evidently no glimpse. But then, 
“ when people come out to Italy they ought to leave statistics 
behind them.” 
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There is another aspect of the Hook that we feel 
bound to protest against. It is not fair to make personal 
references, which, though anonymous, must be sufficiently 
transparent to those concerned, and are bound to give pain. 
It is a smaller breach of courtesy, when she attacks a society 
collectively, but we cannot praise the good taste or accuracy 
of her reference to the ‘Toynbee Hall Travellers as a type 
of the “ ignorant and impolite” tourist. She is angry with 
them, because “ they know much more about the galleries, in 
their own estimation, than the people who kindly offer to 
show them the way about.” Unfortunately (we speak with 
some knowledge), it is the fact that sometimes the said 
travellers do know a good deal more about Italian art than 
their well-intentioned cicerones. We think, too, and again 
we are not unacquainted with the facts, that the authoress 
would find on inquiry that her graver charge of discourtesy 
is unwarranted. 

Her knowledge of Italian politics may be measured by 
her opinion that Italy will become “a kind of federation 
of small states,” and her plan to stamp out anarchism by 
flogging anarchist regicides “twice a month.” She is 


“amused” because an Italian paper thinks that the official 
salaries of Lord Salisbury and his relatives reach a somewhat 
big figure. 


“In the case of the Prime Minister, no money can com- 
pensate him for what he gives up in health and leisure to 
serve his Queen and country. As a critical young diplo- 
matist said to me not long since, ‘ There is something very 
fine in the way Lord Salisbury sticks to his work.’ ” 


Finally we present the curious reader with a literary 
puzzle. The problem is to discover the relation between 
these two consecutive paragraphs. 


“A young German friend of ours was visiting some rela- 
tions in England, and, being anxious to improve his know- 
ledge of colloquial phrases, was always on the alert to add 
to his little stock; hearing one cousin say to another, 
‘Now, you've put your foot in it,’ he proceeded to inquire, 
‘Into what hef you put your foot ?’ Explanations followed. 
Next day he was told to take care, or he would ‘get into 
hot water’ with someone. Further explanations; and a 
few days later he was heard saying triumphantly, ‘ Now I 
hef put both my feet in hot water!’ 

“That is what appears to be the end and aim of the 
Vatican clique at present.” 


Miss Eckenstein’s Through the Casentino is a very 
different book. It is an original kind of guide-book, and 
might be called an anti-Baedeker. The manual part is of 
the slightest; but such as there is, is well done, and the 
tourist will find in it useful hints as to inns and routes. The 
descriptions of La Verna and Camaldoli are well done. 
There is a pleasant sympathy with the peasants, which 
leads up to a capital picture of the shops and market at 
Bibbiena. But the greater part of the book is taken up 
with studies of the famous men who were more or less con- 
nected with the valley—St. Romuald and St. Francis, Car- 
dinal Bibbiena, and the Guidi family (Dante’s Guidi) and 
the Florentine scholars of the Renaissance. These are 
done simply and conscientiously, and on the whole well. 
The style, it is true, is rather immature and has some affec- 
tations (“I ignore if any have been taken,” is a horrible 
instance). There is a superfluity of moral and historical 
reflections, which is rather irritating, but at all events they 
are of a different order from those of the Tuscan Garden, 
and we have escaped from the kitchen to the study. The 
history, too, seems to us rather overloaded, even for brains 
stimulated by the air of the Casentino. It is rather sur- 
prising to find M. Sabatier referred to as “a charming 
writer, who makes the joyful side of the saint’s (St. 
Francis) nature very real.” Rather faint praise for this 
scholarly authority! It is strange, too, that there is no 
reference to the place occupied by Camaldoli in the history 
of printing. And why translate citta by “ city.” when an 
obscure mountain town is spoken of ? Still, in spite of 
minor blemishes, it is a book which every traveller to the 
Casentino would do well to put in his bag, for he will learn 
more from it than from a hundred Baedekers. 


K. 


THE NOVEL OF INCIDENT, OLD STYLE. 


Rookwoop. By William Harrison Ainsworth. London: Gib- 


bings and Co. 


THE enterprise of producing a new edition of the works 
of William Harrison Ainsworth is one worthy of all praise, 
and Messrs. Gibbings and Co. have carried out the idea 
in the best possible manner. The really interesting thing 
in connection with this edition we are not likely to know, 
for some time at least ; and that is, how it sells. How does 
Harrison Ainsworth stand to-day, after so many years of 
popularity and power ? Is “tne reading public” prepared 
to read him still ? Does the juvenile still imbibe from his 
pages the desire for a life of crime, as by all accounts he 
used to do ? 

Nothing is certain about the sale of books; but these 
questions may be answered with a good deal of confidence. 
Harrison Ainsworth must be, for the immense majority of 
those who read fiction nowadays, a dead author. Boys 
no longer go to the scaffold from reading Jack Sheppard— 
assuming for the moment that anyone ever suffered 
morally from the perusal of that exceedingly high-minded 
and chivalrous book. There is no getting away from the 
fact that to a generation fed full of the abounding feast 
of irrelevant incident that now passes for romance, Har- 
rison Ainsworth must be dull. He did not divide the 
adventures of his heroes ingeniously into chapters, “ each 
one a complete story”; he painted in colours crude and 
glaring enough, but soft and subdued compared with what 
the majority asks for nowadays. Ainsworth’s men and 
women were for the most part impossible ; they were freaks 
of the artistic imagination. But they teemed with lively 
unexpected action. The hero of popular fiction to-day is 
quite candidly and obviously a freak of nature, nothing 
more. A calf with six legs will always, barring accidents, 
have six legs. Just so with the modern hero. He is never 
wrong, he is never baffled, never defeated, never (it is 
painful to observe) kicked down stairs, as he so often 
deserves to be. He is an inhuman paragon of courage and 
strength ; sometimes he is a gentleman, occasionally a good 
man. But he is always as entirely simple as a wooden 
doll; the multiplication table is more full of complex and 
problematic interest than are his adventures to the reader 
with a spice of criticism in his nature. Can such a reader 
ever doubt what is going to happen to the modern popular 
hero ? Is there ever any question about the line he will 
take in any given circumstances ? Has he any weak- 
nesses ? Has he any ordinary human knots and kinks 
in his nature? No: the popular fiction of to-day is not 
more, but less, concerned with the study of human charac- 
ter than even the novels of Harrison Ainsworth. And of 
course this is saying a good deal. 

William Harrison Ainsworth was a popular writer, if 
ever there was one. His books were devoured by thou- 
sands ; he succumbed, like any other popular writer, to the 
temptation to overproduction, and did a quantity of bad 
work. Yet he was far, far better than most of the kings 
of modern fiction. To sum it all up at once, he had that 
delight in literary composition of which there is little trace 
in the books most popular to-day, all of which might have 
been, and some of which are, talked into a phonograph by 
a person in am arm-chair. Joy in the task dignifies the 
worst of work. Harrison Ainsworth used to plunge and 
wallow in his stories. Through every one of them plays 
a robust, dignified, manly, and, above all, joyous spirit. 
He loved fine words ; one tingles to think how many times 
people are described as “ vociferating” what they had to 
say in that remarkable book Jack Sheppard. His very 
horrors—and we sup of them in plenty from his romances 
—are compounded with an unholy delight. What villains 
are so devilish as his ? Consider his Chowles, his Simon 
Renard! Consider his Jonathan Wild! Jonathan had a 
pit full of dead people in the basement of his house in 
town, all of them his own killing. Was anybody ever 
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quite so ghastly as Peter Bradley, the grave-digger in Rook- 
wood /—an inhuman creature who was ever ready with a 
song about the mandrake, or premature burial, or some- 
thing of that genial sort; ever ready for a “ paroxysm of 
fiendish exultation” or a “ gesture of diabolical menace.” 
Peter was really Alan Rookwood (“for so we shall hence- 
forth denominate the sexton”); he was “the sworn enemy 
of your father, of you, of all ye; your fate, your destiny, 
your curse.” That was the kind of man he was. “I am 
he, the avenger, the avenged. I saw your father die. I 
heard his groans—/us groans !—ha, ha!” Alan Rookwood 
is perhaps not quite convincing ; but he is about a hundred 
times as convincing as Doctor Nikola or Captain Kettle, 
to take the first examples that spring to the mind. 

The supernatural in Harrison Ainsworth, too, was 
worthy of the name. No half measures there. You saw 
a shadowy form, and you put your fist through it; or else 
it sank through the floor, crying, “ Ha, ha, ha!” in thunder 
tones. Or it might even be the arch-fiend in person, carry- 
ing on a conversation in rhymed couplets with one of his 
mortal adherents. His ghosts were ghosts, and his devils 
devils. The Lancashire Witches, the work of an educated 
man, is a book which could not possibly be written nowa- 
days by anyone but a child. The fact marks one of the 
great intellectual changes of the past few decades. It is 
not that people do not believe in these things now; in a 
sense they did not believe in them when Harrison Ains- 
worth wrote about them. It is that the outlook of the 
modern mind is so changed that it cannot even read itself 
into a temporary feeling of belief in them. We have, 
indeed, our school of the supernatural and a very potent 
school it is. Mr. W. W. Jacobs, whom most of his »«i- 
mirers do not suspect to be a master of this art of the 
gruesome, has written at least one story that can make a 
strong man talk to himself in the dark to keep up his heart. 
Harrison Ainsworth tried as hard as he could to be hor- 
rible ; but he only reads absurd nowadays. “ Monk” Lewis 
is absurd. Even Scott, im much of his treatment of 
the supernatural, is absurd. There is no longer a 
single thrill to be. had out of Orlando the Brave or The 
Fire King. WHorns and tails, too, are not worn by the 
fiend de nos jours. Yet anyone win the spirit of literary 
appreciation can enjoy a draught from the flaming cup of 
Harrison Ainsworth’s horrors ; it takes one back to a grand 
and simple period in the evolution of the national culture. 

Harrison Ainsworth’s place in the history of British 
fiction is a curious one. Two forces pulled him in different 
directions ; his novels follow a resultant path. Roee?wood, 
the book that made his name, is an excellent example. 
There is a set of serious and impossible characters con- 
cerned in a serious, not to say lugubrious, plot ; and there 
is a set of light and moderately life-like characters, con- 
cerned in a plot whose principal feature is a feat of jockey- 
ship, Dick Turpin’s famous ride to York—which, by the 
way. is a myth whose currency is largely due to this novel. 
One set of characters talk and act like puppets. They 
say, “Minion, I understand you not,” and “Tarry not, I 
entreat of you,” and frequently break out into “ thee” and 
“thou.” The other set talk and act as much like human 
beings as any people in books could talk and act at a time 
when realism was in its cradle. ‘They are as delightful and 
interesting to the student of modern literature as Sir Luke 
Rookwood and his gloomy band of associates are boring 
and depressing. The comment of Bathazar on the death 
of Black Bess is, “So it’s all over with the best mare in 
England, I see.” The comment of Alan Rookwood on his 
own death under singularly horrible circumstances is, ° My 
curse—my dying curse—be upon thee evermore” ; words 
addressed to the remains of his own brother, who had been 
dead a number of years. The whole novel is a wild waltz 
of The Castle of Otranto and Tom and Jerry most 
curious to observe, danced to the music of a most powerful 
instrument played with amazing and delightful gusto. 
Through all the novels of this warm-blooded, high-spirited 
man the same quaint music sounds. 


E. C, 


EAST OF PARIS. 


East 9¥ Paris. Sketches in the Gatinais, Bourbonais, and 
Champagne. By Miss Betham Edwards. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

Tus little book is a collection of very pleasant and simple 
sketches of travel of a kind which have become unfortu- 
nately too rare in these days, when every traveller 
must attempt to be a literary genius. They pretend to be 
nothing more than a collection of observations of some 
half dozen towns and countrysides in the centre and east 
of France, and they are informed throughout by the 
author’s thorough knowledge of that country as well as by 
her considerable sympathy with its people. The book is 
most charmingly illustrated by Mr. Detmold; he contri- 
butes ‘five water colours, whose reproduction is really 
remarkable. ‘The sketch of Larchant at evening, with its 
noble great tower against the sunset, is one of the most 
charming things of the kind that one can see in any 
modern book of travel. 

If Miss Betham Edwards’s wor« has a fault it is the 
apparent difficulty in which she finds herself to reconcile 
the real France (with which she is after all very intimate) 
with a number of caricatures or false judgments which 
seem to have impressed her somewhat unduly. There 
must be very few English people who know France as well 
as this lady ; she has spent so great a part of her life there, 
and has, as we can see by. her notes of travel, a number of 
friends who can give her the very closest insight into the 
national life. The economics of the French peasants she 
appears to appreciate with more accuracy than the greater 
part of our English travellers, but there are perpetual re- 
ferences throughout to M. Zola, who appears to have 
disturbed the author's mind a good deal by his singularly 
powerful descriptiqn of a society that never has existed 
and never could. After all, M. Zola’s experience was con- 
fined entirely to Paris; he was thoroughly morbid. 
He was a fanatical opponent of the religion of his 
father’s adopted countrymen, and all of those things 
added together, though they may make a striking and re- 
markable writer, do not tend to make a quiet and well- 
balanced judge. It is true that Miss Betham Edwards does 
not appear to agree with his nightmare of French peasant 
life, or rather his wholly imaginary and utterly disgusting 
picture of it, but it is a pity that she has allowed it to 
weigh on her mind at all. 

With the very considerable number of allusions to 
religion in Modern France which may be discovered in this 
little book it would be difficult to quarrel; they will be of 
interest to English readers, though a Frenchman coming 
across them might receive them with a smile. One finds 
of course the regular tourist dislike for modern church 
architecture (and no wonder!) and rather more than the 
modern tourist dislike of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is a little tedious, but it is inevitable. 

There are a charming couple of chapters upon Rheims, 
and of the author’s experience of a play which she pro- 
duced there, as also of the effect which the great manceu- 
vres of last year made upon her mind. Nancy is well de- 
scribed, and there is a curious and interesting conclusion 
to the book in the shape of notes upon the annexed terri- 
tory of Alsace-Lorraine. On the whole, these chapters 
please us better than the descriptions of the French pro- 
vincial towns because the matter of them is somewhat 
novel, and the judgments unprejudiced. Moreover, the 
author here sees the problem of the place as a whole, 
though she is perhaps rather too warm in her French sym- 
pathies to give us an absolutely accurate picture. In the 
French part of the book there is much too much of the 
partisan, and however interesting their domestic politics 
may be to the French, it does not help us in England to 
understand them when we have only one side presented to 
us in. such a book as this. We expect it in the daily Press, 
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feels that his mistress must sleep in her sailor hat. 
sight of one of these trim, restless little terriers wakes 
in me a whole train of red-brick associations. There is a 
kind of meretricious amateur sportingness about the fox- 
terrier; he is not a sporting dog proper, nor is he a toy. 
- The dog is naturally a very primitive animal with 
crude, raw instincts. He is in a bold major key, and all 
his colours are primary and fast.” 


because the daily Press always garbles foreign news. A 
book should be more complex and more profound in its 
judgments. 


The 


H. B. 





The writer's weakness is for cats, but he deals shrewdly 
with sheep, and the pig calls forth his liveliest epigrams. 
The cow, who is generally underestimated, inspues him 
with a very reverent appreciation. 


ZOOLOGY: INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING. 


ONWARD AND Upwarpb: A book for boys and girls. 
H. Quilter, B.A. (Oxon), with illustrations. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 


By Hugh 
London : 


A LittLe Beast Book. By Israfel. 


London: At the Sign of 
the Unicorn. 


2s. 6d. net. 


No child’s education can be said to have begun until he 
has paid a minute and exhaustive visit to the Zoological 
Gardens. Especially long should be his sojourn in the 
monkey house, for it is there that the seeds of republicanism 
are first sown in him, and he learms to discard that ancient 
fetish, family pride. The great fact of our ancestry cannot be 
taught him too soon. Once he has grasped this, it will 
luwer his national vanity, rouse his worthier ambitions, and 
perhaps do something to check the warfare he has waged 
so long and so unequally against his poor relations, Brer 
Fox and Brer Pheasant. Old customs are, no doubt, in- 
teresting, but nowadays, when food is plentiful and cheap, 
the annual thirst for slaughter that seizes the wealthy classes 
every twelfth of August may possibly strike our descendants 
as a survival, both uncivilised and silly. Who knows that 
drag hunts may not yet become the fashion? Progress is 
possible—even in the Shires. An evolution, more striking 
than that of the orang-outang, is the schoolboy’s, who, at 
the age of eleven, has a morality and intellect on a level 
with that of a Fijian savage, and who after ten or fifteen 
years of study and self-repression, not unfrequently succeeds 
in turning out a humane and high-minded Pro-Boer. So, 
although the great heart of England is still in its teens, 
patience, Liberalism, and the $.P.C.A. may bring it event- 
ually to wisdom. 

Onward and U pward is an excellent little book for 
young minds. ‘Taking natural history as its standpoint, it 
demonstrates in a series of bright and popular lessons the 
gradual process of evolution, and the slow but steady 
growth of morality throughout the animal world. The 
child is shown the selfishness of the herring, the inadequate 
maternal sentiment of the frog, and the absence of magnan- 
imity in the relative conduct of cats and dogs. He is also 
shown some of the mistakes and follies common to human 
nature, and how they may best be corrected. Although 
the Darwinism in the book is of the sturdiest, there is 
none of that abuse of the “ survival of the fittest” theory 
which has been found so convenient an excuse for morally 
unjustifiable actions. There is no cant in it, and no theo- 
logy. Altogether an honest, interesting, and straightfor- 
ward little work. 

Admirable as natural history may prove for ethical and 
instructive purposes, it has also an emotional and esthetic 
side. Here is a writer whose standpoint is purely hedonis- 
tic. This dainty series of essays on animals [A Little 
Beast Book] is written with no purpose but to please, 


and genuine pleasure is the result. The animal 
world is treated objectively and with considerable 
artistic skill. The author has a lively pen and 


a picturesque use—ant occasionally misuse—of lan- 
guage. His talent is essentially pictorial and his descriptive 
faculty betrays him a man pour qui le monde exterieur 
existe. Although a something of conceit and affectation 
mars, now and then, the quality of these writings, we are 
amply recompensed by a very decided cleverness and origi- 
nality. Here is a good word on the dog: 


“The dog casts no shadow of fancy; he is a definite, 
alert reality. . To me the fox-terrier seems to sum 


up everything realistic, energetic and midday of feeling. 
For the fox-terrier it is always two o’clock in the afternoon. 
He is most at home on a shadeless tennis-lawn, and one 





“Truly the cow is the incarnation of godlike placidity. 
She has Buddha's large, gentle contempt for the things 
that matter; when she chews her cud she is foretasting 
Nirvana ; she has attained Buddha’s peace without any of 
his self-mortification. . The cow is pensive, patient, 
dull, and obvious with the deep obviousness of Nature. The 
most elemental of beasts, sometimes, she seems almost a 
vegetable. It is this immobility of hers which 
commands the Oriental’s worship. . She is the 
mortal symbol of immortality.” 


The individuality of each animal is well seen and 
cunningly portrayed, “Israfel” would seem to be a young 
writer ; he has some of the vanity of youth, and much of its 
happy cleverness. We hope that maturity, whilst bring:ng 
with it a more chastening influence on style, will yet destroy 
nothing of its native spontaneity and grace. 

O. 


THE PLAGUE OF LIES. 


Husnep Up, 
1s. net. 


By Charles Williams. London: Grant Richards. 


Tuis pamphlet (for its size makes it rather a pamphlet 
than a book) does exactly what is needed at this moment. 
At a time when the public mind is occupied by a new 
domestic problem in politics, it insists upon a feature of 
our public life during the recent war, which was as novel 
to the traditions of England as it was disastrous : a feature 
of which we are by no means rid, and yet one of waose 
existence the great mass of Englishmen are ignorant. Mr. 
Williams, it is true, deals with but the aspect of this plague. 
He is concerned with the mixture of concealment and 
tergivisation which have raised a particular group of 
fevourites to the level of the music-halls, and have made 
of an opposing group something very like the scape-goats, 
for what everyone admits to have been an inglorious and 
impolitic, what most people confess in their hearts to have 
been a disastrous, campaign. In a word, the argument 
is rather directed to a defence of General Buller, and of 
the men whose names are associated with Lord Wolseley, 
than a general exposé of that huge bulk of falsities, sup- 
pressions, and deliberate lies for which Mr. Brodrick is 
mainly responsible. Within that scope Mr. William’s work 
is excellently done. He is not afraid to let his country- 
men know what all Europe knows, or to recall what too 
many journalists are engaged in suppressing, and as one 
reads these hundred pages one can only hope that they 
will be but the first in a series of similarly accurate and 
telling attacks. 

Nothing could better serve the nation. When a 
country goes into a great war unprepared and is beaten, 
it may reel under the shock, it may be impoverished for 
years, it may (though no European Power has done so as 
the result of such a misfortune) sink permanently and lose 
its old name. But there is one thing it cannot do. It 
cannot go on draining itself. 1870 was such a lesson 
in the meaning of superior artillery and good organisation 
as taught the French once for all what gins were in war- 
fare and what a staff should be. This war has taught us 
nothing because it was a little war fought against a small 
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people, and so ended as to soothe for a time such anxiety 
as had been aroused in England. We still have a Coim- 
mander-in-Chief who neglects his desk at the War Office, 
we still have a Secretary of State who is most unfortunately 
assiduous in his duties there. We still retain the. theories 
that surrenders have no ill-effect on the morale of an army, 
that success is dependent upon an immense numerical 
superority, that an army which carries nothing is pre- 
eminently mobile, that discipline is an antiquated preju- 
dice, and that men gathered anyhow at a high wage and 
under special privileges of society, are the best material 
for an army. From the consequences of such follies 
nothing can save but a disaster or a thorough awakening 
of the public mind. 





_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. RatpH Cornau has written “for that bewildering 
and fascinating creature, the British boy,” a dramatic poem 
entitled Alfred the King, the Year of His Peril, 878 av. 
(London: Eliot Stock. 2s.). The aim of the book is 
admirable. As the author says, “Any attempt, however 
humble, to bring into prominence the wonderful qualities 
united in Alfred the Great cannot be amiss in days when 
wealth thrusts merit to the wall and youth goes unsweetened 
of suffering and discipline.” ‘The little play, if play it may 
be called, opens with the episode of the cakes, consider- 
ably altered from our childhood’s recollection of it. It 
ends with the death of Ailwyn. It has no sequence or 
plot. We fear that the occasional passages of mild de- 
clamation will not much inspire “the British boy,” and that 
Alfred’s somewhat ordinary reflections on life will frankly 
bore him. It certainly is a marvel, as Mr. Cornah says, 
that Alfred has not beer: better appreciated. 

The collection of Swift’s works, which is being pub- 
lished in “ Bohn’s Libraries”—the first thorough and com- 
plete edition of his prose works that has been issued— 
has received a welcome and interesting addition in its 
latest volume (No. IX.), which contains his contributions 
to the Tatler, the Examiner, the Spectator, and the Jn- 
telligence (London: Bell and Sons, 3s. 6d.). It was these 
contributions that earned for Swift the title of “ The Prince 
of Journalists,” and though Mr. Temple Scott, in his brief 
but pointed introduction to the volume, is no doubt right 
in calling the phrase “a half truth,” it is not the kind of 
half truth that has for its other half a lie. Two qualities 
made Swift a great journalist. One may be summed up 
in Dr. Johnson’s words: “He understands himself and 
his reader always understands him.” For the other we 
may look to Mr. Temple Scott himself when he says that 
“The moralist and the statesman went hand in hand in 
him.” Swift never wrote without being quite clear in his 
mind as to what he was going to say, and he never wrote 
a political article without ideas, or left those ideas with- 
out their practical application. We cannot imagine a 
better study for the leader writer of to-day than these 
articles of Swift’s. His most partisan utterances are nearly 
always ennobled by a clear appreciation of some political 
truth. If the Tory cause of 1710 was a bad one, or at 
least as bad as the Whig, it was upheld by Swift for the 
most part on just and admirable grounds—and the grounds 
remained when Harley and St. John gave the lie by their 
incapacity and treachery to much that Swift has urged on 
their behalf. Such writings as these of Swift's must have 
helped to educate the nation, even though they failed to 
guide the nation’s leaders. Once more we acknowledge a 
debt of gratitude to “ Bohns Libraries.” 

Mr. Alfred Kinnear is a veteran journalist who has 
travelled as correspondent in many lands, and continually 
shown a journalist’s capacity for being “on the spot.” In 
Across Many Seas (Bristol: Arrowsmith, 6s.), he tells the 
story of his active life. Unfortunately, Mr. Kinnear, who 
has probably proved very successful in providing his papers 


with the news that would tell at the moment, has not the 
historian’s sense of proportion. His book is full of gossip 
that has lost its freshness, and reflections which have never 
been fresh. A passion for Royal personages is revealed 
in the first chapter of his book and lasts him to the end, 
when it shows itself most curiously in these reflections 
on the current postage stamp. After alluding to it as the 
single hostage which the new century has thrown to for- 
tune—a strange fate for a postage stamp—“ which, how- 
ever,” he adds, as if to show that the new century is not 
running a very great risk, “which, however, was designed 
in Austria,” he pays the following delicate compliment to 
Edward VII. and his brother kings: “ But great prepos- 
sessions are to be looked for in this new postage stamp, 
which symbolises, if it fails exactly to ennoble, an addition 
to the pantheon of the male monarchs of the world.” We 
like the decent vagueness of phraseology which enshrouds 
in mystery this amazing apotheosis. 

Under the general title of “The Fascination of 
London” Messrs. Adam and Charles Black are issuing in 
volumes dealing with different districts the work planned and 
partially carried out by Sir Walter Besant, a series of anti- 
quarian and historical perambulations, as it wer2, of the 
streets of the great city he loved. In this labour he had 
the assistance of Mr. G. E. Mitton, who is practically re- 
sponsible for a greater part of the work. Of ine twe 
volumes before us, his name appears as author on the 
title-page of Hampstead and Marylebone, and as part author 
on that of Zhe Strand District. We wish we could speak 
with enthusiasm of a work with so fine an aim and so sound- 
ing atitle. The little books are packed full of information 
which in small doses is interesting, and even stimulating ; 
but, as they stand, they are the raw material of books 
that have left off being guide-books and have not become 
literature. Nothing is done to render the masses of fact 
palatable or instructive to the reader. This is the kind of 
thing that even the keenest Londoner cannot go on reading 
for long: “ Henrietta-street was named after Charles I.’s 
Queen. Samuel Cooper, miniature-painter, lived here. The 
Castle Tavern, where Sheridan fought with Mathews on ac- 
count of Miss Linley,was in this street.” On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that the work has involved vast 
labour, and has evidently been carried out with enthusiasm. 
Some future writer who shall succeed in picturing for us 
the fascination of London will owe a great, debt of grati- 
tude to Sir Walter Besant and Mr. G. W. E. Mitton. 





The Publishers of “ Little French and German Classics,” 
reviewed in last week's SPEAKER, are Messrs. Blackie and Son, and 
not Messrs. A. and C. Black. 
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J. NISBET & CO’S. NEW LIST. 


IMPERIALISM. A Study. By J. A. Hopson, 


Author of ‘‘ The Social Problem,” &c., &c. With Mapsand 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d, net. 


THREE NEW 





NOVELS. 


POOR SONS OF A DAY. Extra 
By ALLAN McCAULAy. Crown 
THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. 
By ADELINE Serceant, [{ 5¥% 
A DREAM’S FULFILMENT. | 6S. 
By Mrs. WALForRD. Each. 





THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 
FINDLATER, Author of ‘‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” 

&c. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘One of the most delightful novels of the season. . 
charming and attractive.” — Birmingham Daily Post. 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Author of HELEN’S BABIES. 
Some Boys’ Doings. 


Admirably Illustrated. 


By Jane H. 


. altogether 


Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By the Author of “ Little Black Mingo.” 


LITTLE BLACK QUIBBA. Royal 32mo, 1s. 6d. 
BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: 


Sequel. By WALTER SICHEL. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A critical analysis of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in 
continuation of Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume which had 
notable success last year. 

JAMES NISBET & Co., Ltp., | 21, 
Lonpon, W. 


the 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 


such a 


‘Berners Street, 








CATALOGUES NOW READY, AMENDED EDITIONS OF | CASH 
DISCOUNT 
"| CHURCH BOOKS | «it: 
FREE. SHILLING. 








For ALTAR, LECTERN, READING DESK, and FALDSTOOL. 


Also Bibles, Prayer-books of all Editions published. 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











CLEVEDON, 
EASIDE HYDRO, combining the home comforts and curative 
advantages of a Hydro with the freedom and convenience 
of an Hotel. 
FINE TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS, 
Secretary, Hydro, Clevedon, Somerset. 
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NDEX.—The Index of Vol. VI. of THe SPEAKER 

(new series) will shortly be ready, and can then 

be obtained gratis on application to THE SPEAKER 

Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth 

covers for Binding are supplied at 1s. each, Post 
free, 1s. 3d. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co, Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College ; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 


BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, 








BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 
Arm.—To train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 

and body. 
Cuaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
The School lias removed to New Premises, Hill Park, Westerham. 


Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal- 
Miss CLark. 





VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 


Very successful Army Class; four, passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





Entrance Scholarships Examinations on December 9 and 10, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Head Master. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 


offered for this class of advertisement. 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Apply to— 


COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W,. 


] ARGAINS FOR BOOK BUYERS.—My CATALOGUE of 

NEW REMAINDERS, offered at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, 

and will be sent post free on application.—Henry J. Glaisher, Discount 
Bookseller, 57, Wigmore Street, London, 


OOKS WANTED, 30s. EACH OFFERED.— Meredith's s 
Poems, 1851 ; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 
1826; Jesse's Richard III., 1862 ; Hawbrick Gra ange, 1847; Handley Cross, 
Gamonia, 1837; Paler's Renaissance, k 





1854: 1873 ; *eaks, Passes, Glaciers, 
3 vols., 1859-62 ; Jorrock’ s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
1st edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. State Wants. 


35, John Bright St., 


Catalogues Free —~HOLLAND BOOK CO., Birmingham. 











See is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, c: ash or exchange, 30s. each offered. 
Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon's Persia. 2 vols., 1892; 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 
Earthwork out of Tuscz any, first edition, 1895; Montaigne's 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman’s Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. each ; 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837 
Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old 
Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse s Richard IIL, 
1862; W. arwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants. —BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS. 100,000 WANTED, AND FOR SALE. Catalogues 
free. State Wants. 25s. each offered for Muther's fmey Gamonia ; 
Jane Eyre, 1847; Gardiner's History; Adam Bede, 1859; Plain or Ring- 
tt 1860; Poems by Coleridge, 1796; Gordon, 1806; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 
. Meredith, 1851 ; Keats, 1817; Campbell, 1837; Locker, 1868, etc., etc.— 
BIRMINGIL AM. 


Tennyson's 
1851; Hewlett's 
Essays, Tudor 
Symonds's Italian 
10 vols., 1826; Valpy's 


H sCTOR’ S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE position in the City is anomalous and rather 

uncomfortable. Mcney is apparently abundant 
almost to the point of glut, chiefly owing to heavy dis- 
bursements by the Government in dividends and other 
quarterly payments. Since these disbursements have 
been made largely out of the proceeds of loans from the 
Bank in form of ‘‘ deficiency advances” and borrow- 
ings on ‘‘Ways and Means,” it follows that the 
apparent ease in the market is due almost entirely to its 
being swamped by mere paper credit, which will have 
to be redeemed later at the market’s expense. That 
is to say, the Government has borrowed from the Bank 
in order to pay its dividends, and in order to repay 
the Bank will have to take money from the market 
on Treasury bills, or in other forms of borrowing. 
Consequently it is generally recognised that the present 
abundance is purely artificial, and it has not been 
accompanied by any of that buoyancy in the prices 
of securities which is generally synchronous with 
genuinely “cheap money.” On the contrary, the 
market for gilt-edged securities, which, in normal 
times, first feels the effect of easy money rates, has 
been decidedly heavy and adverse to sellers. 


Consols, which were said to look so cheap at the 
end of the war, have looked cheaper and cheaper ever 
since, and are likely to look cheaper still before we 
have cleared up the expenses consequent upon that 
memorable struggle. Rumours have been rife lately of 
further borrowing by the Government, and it is clear 
that our Uitlander brethren who shouted so loud for 
our assistance are as determined as ever to pay as little 
as possible for the benefits that they are supposed to have 
derived by exchanging the Kruger régime for Crowa 
colony government. To do them justice, they cannot 
see where the advantage comes in. When we see the 
manner in which anything that the Government 
does at home is bungled and mismanaged, it must 
be admitted that the Uitlanders are very probably 
right—only they ought to have seen this before they 
began all the trouble by faking petitions. It is very 
curious that we always complacently assume that the 
English Government official abroad is a Heaven-sent 
ruler, though we are always ready to admit that the 
English Government official at home is most probably 
an inefficient drone. After all, the man who goes into 
the Indian Civil Service, for example, is just the same 
man, only probably not quite so well endowed intellec- 
tually, as his friend who goes into the English Civil 
Service. We take the extravagance and mismanage- 
ment of the home Government offices for granted—they 
ure a byword and a standing joke ; and yet we are 
always prepared to swear that the Indian Civil Service, 
of which we happily have no practical experience, is a 


magnificent monument of our capacity as a governing 
race. 


All this, ofcourse, isby the way. Sometimes | cannot 
help feeling sorry for the Johannesburg helots, who, 
after flourishing under Kruger, groaned under martial 
law, and are now cursing under the sway of officialdom, 
and cannot see why they should pay heavily for the 
lamentable change in their circumstances. I always 
said they would leave the bill to be paid by the British 
taxpayer, and it is becoming more and more obvious 
that they do not want to pay, and that we cannot make 
them pay. Inthe meantime a big billis being run up in 
South Africa, and there is more to follow, so that the 
Consol market is probably not wide of the mark when it 
expects a further early addition to the Government debt. 
Of course it is very unfortunate, for nobody wants any 


more Consols or any other form of Government security. 
The market is thoroughly ‘‘ fedup” with them, and the 
speculators who opened a big ‘‘ bull” account in the pip- 
ing days of the peace boom have done nothing ever 
since, except pay differences with as much cheerfulness 
as they could muster. Bankers do not want any more 
Government loans, for whatever form they may take 
they are bound to depress Consols, and Consols are 
already quite uncomfortably near the figure at which 
bankers write them into their balance-sheets. A little 
more decline and bankers might find it necessary to 
take sums from the profits of the current half year in 
order to write them off the prices of their Government 
securities. Which would be very annoying to bank 
shareholders. Ae ; 

After all, however, we have got to come back to 
New York to find the cause of all the uneasiness and 
unhealthy stagnation that hangs upon markets like a 
pall. Those much talked of ‘‘ relief measures” an- 
nounced in such a hurry by Mr. Shaw have done little 
to relieve Wall Street, and it is not too much to say 
that the American position is regarded on this side with 
the gravest suspicion and apprehension. After all, no 
nation, however rich it may be, can go on for years 
over-financing its industries, over-capitalising its com- 
panies, and inflating the prices of its securities without 
coming to a dead stop some day. And when 
it comes to a stop something like an overturn is 
almost inevitable. And the bigger the inflation the 
more disastrous the overturn. It may be that New 
York is about to show the world what a financial crisis 
really can be made to look like. If not that, then we 
may expect a long and dreary period of liquidation and 
wasting sickness, the effects of which would be even 
more paralysing and deadly than those of a sharp 
collapse. But whatever happens, London can look 
on and smile, for London is at present much less 
interested than usual in American finance. English 
holders of American Railroad shares have sold them 
long ago—sold them much too soon, as it turned out. 
And English dealers in credit have been exercising 
caution for months past with regard to the amount of 
American paper that they were prepared to discount, 
being very pleased to leave the task of financing the 
dregs of the American boom to French and German 
money lenders. Consequently, London has only got to 
protect its gold reserve and look on at the finale ina 
spirit of disinterested concern. 

The monetary position in New York, however, has 
taken a back seat this week as compared with the more 
dramatic events in the history of the American coal 
strike. These events need not be recapitulated here, 
and it is enough to observe the effects of the con- 
tinuance of the struggle upon English trade. It is 
well known that heavy shipments of British coal to 
America have been ordered, and that the price of coal 
has consequently advanced in England. These exports 
of British coal assist, pro fanto, the American bosses to 
tide over the scarcity of the moment, and to lessen the 
effect upon American public opinion of famine 
prices for coal at the time when the first cold 
snap of winter may be expected. Hence it has 
not unnaturally followed that certain English 
labour leaders have suggested that by checking these 
exports they might strike a notable blow in the cause 
of international labour and help to win a decisive 
victory over organised capital. The only manner in 
which these exports can be efficiently checked is by a 
strike, a prospect which is cheerful in these chilly 
autumn days; though probably in order to teach the 
American bosses a lesson most of us would be prepared 
to pay double the present price for coal. And they say 
a French miners’ strike is inevitable. Is a winter of 
industrial strife the next item in the world’s history ? 


JANUS. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


JAMES VI. AND THE GOWRIE 
MYSTERY. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in Colour, 2 Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
*,* This book tries to throw new light, from contemporary manu- 
scripts, hitherto un published, on the unsolved problem of the 
‘ Gowrie Conspiracy ” (1600), and on its sequel in the affair of 
Logan of Restalrig in -1608-1609. One factor in the problem 
is de finitely settled, and the author trusts that he has demon- 
strated the innocence of the King. 
Reproductions of handwriting in the matter of the disputed 
plot-letters, portraits, and pictures of the Falkland Palace, 
Restalrig, Dirleton, and Fastcastle are given. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS LIEVEN, 


During her Residence in London, 
Edited by LIONEL G. ROBINSON, 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s. net. 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY TO ENG- 
LAND IN THE YEARS !76I-1762. 
By Count FREDERICK KIELMANSEGGE., 

With 4 Illustrations. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 

THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHER- 
MENT OF THE TRILINGUAL 

CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


By ARTHUR JOHN BOOTH, M.A. 


With a Plan of Persepolis. 8vo, 14s. net. 





1812-1834. 











A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


LIFE, THE INTERPRETER. 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*.* This is a story of life and work in the East End of London, 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1902. 


THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Coloured Plates and 44 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 
THE BURGES LETTERS: ARECORD 
OF CHILD LIFE IN THE SIXTIES. 


By EDNALYALL. With Coloured Plate and 8 other Full-Page 
Illustrations by Walter S. Stacey. Crown &vo, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 

JOHN SMITH, 


Captain of 250 Horse, and sometime President of Virginia. 


By E. P. ROBERTS, With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CHUBBY: A NUISANCE. 
PENROSE. With 8 Illustrations by G. G. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d 


ALICK’S ADVENTURES. 


By G.R. With$8 IMustrations by John Hassall. Crown 18vo, 38 a. 


By Mrs. Manton. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, New York, and a 


CALL OPTIONS—ADVANTACES EXPLAINED. 


Options offer considerable advantages to those who wish to operate 
prudently and successfully in Stock and Mining Shares. They avoid 
the payment of fortnightly differences and also commissions. 
Detaitep PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION. 

LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 
GENERAL MINING BANKERS, 

Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Telephones : Telegrams and Cablegrams : 
222 & 227, London Wall. * Plenarily, London.” 








MACMILLAN & G60.’S LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 





4to, 6s. 
ENCLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—.’E 1’ SEk RIES. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


TENNYSON. 
By SIR ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 
RUSKIN. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Contemporary Review.—‘* Many of Mr. Kidd's conclusions will be challenged ; 
but there can be no doubt that he has enunciated a working philosophical theory 
that must be seriously considered.” 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 


In 2 vols., 8vo, 218. net. 


Major Martin Hume in the “ Morning Post.”—“ It was necessary to survey 
the whole scheme of European politics at a time when it was exceptionally com- 
plex. From this point of view Mr. Armstrong has done excellently—as was 
naturally to be expected. . The worthy work of a genuine scholar and 
an accomplished teacher.” 


JOHN LACKLAND: 
A Study of the Personal Character of King John. 
By KATE NORGATE. 
With Maps. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE ETHICS OF T. H. GREEN, 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER, AND J. MARTINEAU. 


By HENRY SIDGWICK, sometime Knightbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University ot Cambridge. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





FOU RTH AND CHEAPER EDIT ION, 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 
By H. FIEL DING HALL. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


Guardian.—“ A very fascinating book 


Without a dull page from start 
to to finish.” 


ESSAYS OF RICHARD STEELE. 


Selected and Edited by L. E. STEELE, M.A. With 
Portrait, Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net ; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 
CRANFORD. 

By Mrs. GASKELL. With Preface by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIE, and too Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


With Preface by Austin Dosson, and 182 Illustrations by 
HvuGH THOMSON. 
READY ON TUESDAY. 
THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. 
A Study in Social Economics. 
By HELEN BOSANQUET.  8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
POVERTY: A Study of Town Life. 


By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. With Map. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE WITWATERSRAND COLDFIELDS BANKET 
AND MINING PRACTICE. 


With an Appendix on the Banket of the Tarkwa Goldfield, West 

Africa. By S. J. TRUSCOTT, F.G.S., Mine Manager (late) 

S. African Republic. With numerous Plans and Sections. 
Super Royal 8vo, 3os. net. 











MACMILLAN & CO., 


Limited, London. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 
“ Raphael,” by McDougall Scott, B.A., ‘‘Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A.,” 
by Helen Zimmerman, ‘ Bell's Miniature Series of Painters,” 1s. net each. 
eorge Bell. 
— M. L.), The Alcotts in Havard, Lancaster, Mass., U.S.A. J.C. L. 


ark, 
Thomas (David Morgan), Urijah Rees Thomas: his Life and Work, 7s. 6d. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
Registrum Orielense: an Account of the Members of Oriel College, Oxford, 
ol. I1., The Commensales, Commoners, and Batellers admitted during the 
year Bg Collected and Arranged Charles by Lancelot Shadwell, D.C.L., 
12s. 6d, Henry Frowde. 
ART. 


The Holy Land, Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I., Described by John Kelman, 
M.A., 20s. net. A, and C, Black, 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 

Archer-Shepherd (Rev. E. H., M.A.), Three Bulwarks of the Faith—Evolution, 

the Higher Criticistn, and the Resurrection of Christ, 5s. net. Rivingtons. 
Letters on Reasoning, by John M. Robertson. 3s. 6d. net. Watts and Co. 
Illmgworth (J. R., M.A., D.D.), Reason and Revelation: an Essay on Christian 

Apology, 7s. 6d, Macmillan. 

VERSE. 

Stephens (Brunton), The Poetical Works of. Sydney and Melbourne: Angus 

and Robertson. 

MEDICAL. 


Allchin (W. H., M.D.Lond., F.R.C.P., F.R.S.Ed., edited by), A Manual of 
Medicine. Vol. IV. Diseases of the Respiratory and of the Circulatory 
Systems, 7s. 6d. Macmillan. 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

Garnett (Edward), The Art of Winnifred Matthews: an Essay. With eight 
reproductions from Original Drawings, 5s. Duckworth, 

Haunts of Ancient Peace. By Alfred Austin. 6s. Macmillan. 

TRAVEL. 

Brownell (Clarence Ludlow), The Heart oo : Glimpses of Life and Nature 
far from the Travellers’ Track in the Land of the Rising Sun. With 
twenty-four Illustrations, 6s. Methuen. . 


POLITICAL. 
Hobson (J. A.’, Imperialism—a Study, 10s. 6d. net. James Nisbet, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Dale (Nellie), Further Notes on the Teaching of English Reading, with a 
Running Commentary on the Dale Readers, 3s. net. George Philip and 


Son. 
The Dale Readers, in continuation of The Walter Crane Readers, Written by 
Nellie Dale, with New Pictures by Walter Crane, 1s. George Philip and 


Son. 

Hein (Gustav) and Becker (Michel), Commercial German, in Two Parts. Part L, 
with a Map of Germany, 3s. 6d. John Murray. 

Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Edited by Maurice A. Grothwohl. Blackie 


and Son. 
Low (W. H., M.A.Lond.) and Briggs (John, M.A., F.Z.S.), Matriculation: 
English Course, 3s. 6d. London: W. B. Clive. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Peterkin, 4s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Appleton (Honor C.), The Bad Mrs. Ginger, 1s. 6d. Grant Richards. 

Leighton (Robert), The Boys of Waveney, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Grit and Co. Stories told by various Authors, 5s. W. and R. Chambers. 

In Flora’s Realm: a Story of Flowers, Fruit, and Leaves, by Edward Step, 
F.L.S., with 133 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. A Ha py Failure: a Story for Girls, 
by Ethel Dawson, 1s. 6d. Fifioe and Her Friends: a Story for Girls, by 
Sheila B. Braine, ts. 6d. Ralph Wynward: a Story for Boys, by H. 
Elrington, 2s. 6d. Fallea Fortunes, by E. Everett-Green, 3s. 6d. The Last 
of the Cliffords, by Eliza E. Pollard, 5s. The Cruise of the Katherina, by 
John A. Higginson, 1s, Three Scottish Heroines, by Elizabeth C. Traice, 
1s. 6d. Sunday Afternoons: or, the Swect Stories of Old Re-told, 2s, 6d. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

The Visit to London : Pictures by Francis D. Bedford, Verses by Ed. Verrall 
Lucas, 6s. Methuen. 

Potter (Beatrix), The Tale of Peter Rabbit, rs. net. Frederick Warne. 

The Story of Little Black Quibba, by the author of *‘ The Story of Little Black 
Mingo,” 1s. 6d. James Nesbit. 

Girls’ Empire. Annual Vol., 5s. Andrew Melrose. 

Boys of Our Empire. Edited by Howard H. Spicer. Vol IL, 1902, 7s. 6d. 

ndrew Melrose. 

James Cherry A.), The Doll-Man’s Gift. Illustrated by K. M. Skeaping, 1s. 6d. 


George Newnes. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

“ Henry Grattan,” being the Gladstone Prize Essay ‘1 the University of Oxford, 
1902, by Percy M. Roxby, 3s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin. 

The Decay of London's Fire Brigade: a Plea tor Public Safety, by ‘‘ Phoenix,” 
1s.net. W. Heinemann. 

Sketches from Paris, by Betty F., 3s. 6d. Sands and Co. 

Coronation Book of Edward VI. Part VI., 1s. Cassell. 

Hatch (Beatrice), Scenes from Cranford, arranged for Dramatic Performance. 
With a Preface by Mr. Ed. Compton, as. 6d. Grant Richards. 

Swan (Annie S.), From a Turret Window, 1s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

a ofan Angry Man. Faithfully reported by G. S. Street, 1s. A. H. 

ullen. 
The Coronation Book of Edward VII By W. J.. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A, 
6d, Cassell 
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Hall (H. Fielding), The Soul of a People, 7s. 6d. Macmillan. 

University College of North Wales Calendar for the Session 1902-3. Man- 
chester : J. E. Cornish, St. Ann’s-square. 

William Morris: an Address Delivered the XIth November, MDCCCC., at 
Kelmscott House, Hammersmith, before the Hammersmith Socialist 

iety, by J. W. Mackail, 2s. 6d. net. 

Cobden-Sanderson (T. J.), Ecce Mundus: Industrial Ideals and the Book Beau- 
tiful, 2s. 6d. net. Hammersmith Publishing Society, 7, The Terrace, 
Hammersmith. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Gaskell (Mrs.), Cranford, with a Preface by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 2s. net. 
Macmillan. 

Over-Pressure, by S. de Brath and F. Beatty, Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. George 
Philip and Son, 

The Adventures of Don Quixote of La Mancha, by Miguel de Cervantes, Illus- 
trated by W. Heath Kobinson, ss. net. J.M. Dent. 

Two Love Stories from The Doctor, &c., by Robert Southey, 2s. 6d. net; Rosa- 
mund Gray and Barbara S., by Charles Lamb, 2s. 6d. net. Brimley 


Johnson. 
Calves ae F.R.G.S.), The Discovery of Australia, Second Edition. 
n 


n ’ 
Tolstoy (Leo), The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories, a New Translation 
from Russian by Constance Garnett, 7s. 6d. Heinemann, 





Caine (Hall), The Eternal City: His Majesty's Theatre Edition. _ William 
einemann. 

Barrie (J. M.), A Window in Thrums, with 12 Illustrations from Etchings by 
Wm. Hole, R.S.A., Eighteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. odder and Stoughton. 

Arnold (Matthew), Literature and Dogma, Watts and Co. 

Bote smnnde (M.), Two Aunts and a Nephew, 6d. Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith, 

Cigarette Papers, by Joseph Hatton, No.1, The Boyhood of Sir Henry Irving, 
6d. A. Treherne. 

Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation, 
Popular Edition, Carefully Revised, 6s. net. Watts and Co. 


: FICTION. 

Bottome (Phyllis), Life the Interpreter, 6s. Longmans, Green. 4 

Dixon (Thomas, jun.), The Leopard's Spots: a Romance of the White Man's 
Burden, 1865-1900, 6s. Grant, Richards. 

Arnold (Lilian S.), Liege Lady : a Novel, 6s._ Jarrold and Sons. : 

Parker (Gilbert), Donovan Pasha and Some People of Egypt, 6s. Heinemann, 

Hope (Anthony), The Intrusions of Peggy, 6s. Smith, Elder. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips), The Traitors, 6s. Ward, Lock. 

Clouston (J. Storer) (Translated trom the original French by), The Adventures 
of M. D’Haricot, 6s. W. Blackwood. , es 

McAulay (Allan), Poor Sons of a Day, 6s. James Nisbet. 

Winter (John Strange), Uncle Charles, 6s. Hurst and Blackett. 

Sharp (Evelyn), The Other Boy, 4s. 6d. Macmillan, ‘ 

Bright (Florence), A Girl Capitalist, 6s. Chatto and Windus. _— f 

Sellon (E. Mildred), Only a Kitten, and Other Stories, 3s. 6d. Fisher Unwin. 

Bolderwood (Rolf), The Ghost Camp ; or, The Avengers, 6s. Macmillan. 

Mowbray (J. P.), Tangled Upin Beulah Land, 6s. nstable. 

Kennedy (Admiral Sir Wm. K.C.B.), Sport in the Navy and Naval Yarns, 
6s. Constable. 

Hayden (Eleanor G.), From a Thatched Cottage, 6s. Constable. 

Silberrard (U. L.), The Success of Mark Wyngate, 6s. Constable. 

Davis (Richard Harding), Captain Macklin, 6s. Heinemann. ; 

The Two Young Brides, Translated from the French of Honoré de Balzac, with 
a Critical Introduction by Henry James, 7s. 6d. net. einemann, 

Sergeant (Adeline), Near Relations, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Gilchrist (R. Murray), Natives of Melton, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 

Westall (William), The Sacred Crescents, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 


MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, AND ANNUALS, 


Architectural Review, October, 6d. net. Effingham House. 

Crampton’s Magazine, October, 6d. Treherne. 

Humane Review, October, 1s. net. Ernest Bell. r : 
International Quarterly, September-December, 1902. 5s. net. Fisher Unwin. 
L’Occident, 1 Octobre, 1 franc. Paris: 17, rue Eble. 

Nuova Antologia. Roma. . 

Revue de Paris, 1 Octobre. London : Fisher Unwin, 

Scribner's, October, 1s. Sampson Low. : 

Westminster Review, Ootober, 2s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 
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